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INTRODUCTION 



In 1976, the Chief State School Officers* Institute focused on tl)e topic 
"Learning/* with particular concerns/or th^ school environment itself as' 
(he primary educative force. / * , * ' 

t, For the 1977 Institute, th^ Chiefs'decided to prol^e a closel> related 

topic — the learning that tak^ place in the broader societal Environment. 
'"Bevond the School. What E)§e Educates?*" became, thus, the theme for this* 
year's training session. ^/ , 

Once again, as in .tjie previous seven annual institutes, the Chiefs 
^^ight and secured the, services of an outstanding group of experts who 
could illuminate the n\an\ different facets of the topic, detailing^ not onl> 
the educative effects 6f social forces and agencies outride of the -formal 
school, but suggestiog how these could be used to enhance the workpf the 
American school system. - 

This report r^'produces the substance of the Vnajor presentations, and 
stands by itself a significant 'document. But it is not a complete "institute- 
report," for ipan> of the most important out<5omes for thp Chiefs in atten- . 
dance cpsiilted from the insightful questioning* of speakers by paneh 
menvbei?, /nd £rom the give-and-take of discussion which enlivened each 
day's session^. ' . ^ - - 

^ / Although prepared primartl> for the Institute participants, this report 
7 will be widelv distribulod — and, we hope — profitably read by j^tbers in- 
terested in our schools and qur-society. 



Kenjieth H/Hansen 
Institute Director 
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CHAPTER I' 

THE AMERICAN CULTURE AS EDUCATOR 



Fred M. Hechinger 
President, The New York Tim^s Company Foundation 

r. / . 

It seems to me an act/of gceat daring;on your part, as leaders of 
American public education 4o. assign to. me the topic of "The American 
Culture as" Educator." An ^nocent observer might susf>ect*that you — the 
guardians of the public schools — have become infected with the virus of 
dp-schooling. It is, after all, Ivan *Illich's ^and design that the revolu- 
tionary society and its total cultural impact would sopie day take over all 
educational functions and responsibilities and thus Jbring about the wither- 
ing ^way of the school the de-schoplirig of society. 

YojJ may rest easy. I do not intend to report to some alarmed Congres-* 
sional committee that the nation's Chief School Officers are coTispiring to 
bring about the de-schooling 9f America. On the contrary, I find it a matter 
for great rejoicing that you roject the narrow view of the schools operating 
in splendid isolation from the American culture that has so often deceived 
the nation's school leaders and ultimately underrftined their effectiveness. 
As we documented in our book '^Growing Up in America/' the American 
school never could set its agenda iri disregard of the society jt M'as estab- 
lished to serve. Amtrjcan educators have always courted danger^nd defeat 
when they ignored the impacf of' major cultural and social currents. The 
role of the American culture as educator is real and strong, jfor better and 
for worse. It is for us, not to deny that role,.but to learn how to extract from 
it the best and shun the worst effects on education. / . 

- History offers ample proof that there is nothing new in the concept of 
the dominant culture as educator. Children in the Puritan era got their start 
studying their ABC's by way of the illustrated verse on the opening pagp of 
tjieir primer that warned them: "In Adam's Fall/We Sinned All." 

- Later, in the garly'years after the foQnding of the Republic, learning 
derivetl the benefit of that era's political and philosophical giants. The 
founding fathers gave their contemporaries mo^ than the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution; they provided a new mission for educa- 
tion. It was Thomas Jefferson who w^rnedVhat "if^a nation ^vishes to be 
both-ignorant and ftee, it wants what never ^as and never will be in a state, 
of civilization." But Jefferson did more than exhort;iie sketched out the in- 
timate connection between education and a free society; he provided the 
first blueprint for the creation of independent school districts; he set forth in 
great detail the way in which an aristocracy of talent would 'replace the 
established aristocracy of inherited, unearned privilege. 
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All the carlv s|54)kcsmcn for ytho neu nation — Jefferson, Franklin. 
Mathson. Uebster — tiiulerstood the absolute necessitv to cre*jtea cohesive 
nation, with common svrnbols antl trachthous, uith shared t;oals and with a 
siiii^le language \nd th<' sthooU were to be the instrument to create that 
tohesHHi \merK*tni/*Uion was the un(|uestioned mission of the school 
becaiKS'c it was the uncjiu^stioned pnoritv of the countrv 

Then as nou — it is well to recall at this point — the eiilture uas also 
capable of some fatal err()rs. and capable. t(H). of inflicting those errors on 
the schools Just as the ant i-slav erv faction ot the Continental CfJTigress 
tailed in its eff(jrts to lncUu^e black Americans in the benefits of the neuU 
established free societv . so the schools fjiU'd to make ecjual educatujnal o|> 
portunitu's available tw black chilttren In I7S9, Franklm. vvIk) vvas presi- 
dent of the Al>oliti(ni Soc letv , warned (A)ngressUluring one of his last public 
appearan\{ s that, the issue must be fac6*d, He implored the meinbers to 
"devise means for removing that inconsistenLV from the character of the 
American people " Mow much [)ersonal misers and natior'ial ttagecK might 
ha%e Ix'en *iV(»rtrd had the \merican culture at that time n(jt been sx) stul> 
boifTiv committed to an immoral, irrational and indefensible course' Can 
we afford ever to forget this tragic example of the American culture as 
misi'duiator'-^ ^ 

l^et me cite, hovvevei. a fevv niore {)ut,standing examples of the positive 
impact of the \inerican ( ulture on education. Todav, we blithelv ac cept the 
L.and-grant \ct as a historic milestone The measur<\ approved ^v Congress 
in the initLst of the Civil War. not onlv transformed the univcrsitv Mfi the 
L lilted States but has since beccnne fluwnt)del of higher education in vir- 
tu*vllv 'everv countrv that hofns to develop from pijT'mitive to advanced 
social *incl industrial patterns What could have been moR^ revolutionarv 
than to take the univcrsitv, with its classical remoteness* from clailv life, and 
niake it the argent for the upgrading of farming, aninvd husbanclrv and the 
nieilianical revoluliori"^ ^(^t. it was not ecUKatu)n and its leadership that 
shaped and passe^l the hi.storic legislation, it was the p{)litics of the dav — 
the American cultu-fe at large — that underst{)ocl thecievv needs (»f a ch*mg- 
ing lountcv and gave educators their neAv mission (All this did not happen 
vv ith()ut stubbo/n resistance* from some of the traditionalists who saw m the 
new "aggies" or "cow c'oll(*ges" nothing but the de.struction {)f old stand- 
ards, just as traclitiona) educati)rs t{)da\ see in»'the open access [o higher 
education nothing but the destruction of old standams?)^' 
^ In the sch(X)ls of that era. too. Hie American culture changed educa- 
tion^il goals with a vcnge^mce The dominant cuUur(jthen was tfie railroads 
and the emeigiiig factories Stajidardizatuni. and centralizatit)n were the 
order of the dav And voiu predecessors — the newU created and powerful 
pr(jfessioi||of educational superintendents (even the term^wAs borrowed 
from industrv'i were frantic allv searching for what the American culture 
demandexl. th(M)rie best wav. (Phdbrick. "the one best desk. *) Punctualitv 
and steadv hnbits were the vvatehwords. (Toe the line.) 
. " Along with it all. the culture once again demanded the rapid arKfrffec-. 
tive asMmilatum of milUons of.childrtii who accompanied the stream of im- 
migrants to'the promised land, Tffe American culture called for a melting 
pot. aiul thV schools tried t^ieir best to pr«)Vide it. (Mary Antin, Leonardo 



Coviellln E.sther Oberhein - E. O'Brien. Giuseppe Vagnotti ~ Mike Jones.) 

* So much for histor\ . Toclav , the American culture changes more rapid-' 
K than ever before. The result is uncertainty, rootlessness and confusion. 
VV'Tthm less than two decades, ^e Youth Culture, with its all-pervasive im-. 
pact on everything from music and literature to fashions and the stvling of 
automobiles, has come and gone. Sociologi.st.s tell us tTiat vve are on ifle^ 
thresHol^l of the Old- Age Cufture. We are told that politician* who on I v so 
recelitiv were deadiv ^afraid of the BLick Panthers are .standing in similar 
fear of thd4)rospect of the Crev Panthers. 

Whatever the reasons, the .Afnerican culture is no longer as cohesive as- 
It once appeared The melting pot is no longer viewed as the standard 
Anierjcan'soliitu)n to all problems, irtdeed. the melting i:K)t has fa-Hen into 
disrepute as an un-American device charged with a'coercive goal — a far 
crv from thepnce univcr.sallv admired goal of "E Pluribus Unum." Ethnic- 
itv'and the search for one's roots have become prioritv concerns. It seems to 
me ironic that this should have been the response to-the expressions of black 
national/sm vvhich was born largelv of the white denial to allow |Dlac(jis to 
share the melting pot's benefits. Perhaps the present ethnic fragmentation 
(which to me has strong elements of a^new racism) is a necessary prep^ira- 
tion for a .stronger, more perfect union which ultimateK will not exclude 
anvone for ethnic or racial reasons. Let us hope Jhat this is so. But for the 
moment. American education must opjerate in a cultUR?ihat places at least 
as much stress on ethnic f ragfnentation — pluralism Vrfav be a hopcjful 
euphemism — as on the binding cement of Americanization. 

While muc h hp serv ice is still being given to the importance of a liberal 
education, there is little agreement concerning the content of such a cur* 
nculum. The general complaint is that voung people read little, and the lit- 
tle thev do read is largelv contemporary and frecjuentiv of rather ephemeral 
valuJ. The cl a.ssics are generally 'neglected. When L recently sampled a* 
re^Dre.sentative group of colj^e {jeshmen, their composite view of their 
high-school in.st ruction in American history w^s that they knew little ^bout 
anything other than the events of 1776, the Civil War, Reconstruction 
Uheir knowledge x)f thejatter was confined to the code word **carpetbag- 
^ers^') and World War/I.^\lthc^ugh most students' of- that vfntage had .some^ 
V ague ^knowledge an^t formed .somc^ political judgments about A'ietnam, 
they hadjittle historical (Kjuipment to put that episode in any kincJ of 
perspective. Even that fact did not st'em to bother them* since the passage of 
five years already separated th^ activist anti-Vietnam student generation 
and last year's freshmen by a wide political and intellectual gap. (As an 
aside, the current lack .of interest in the classics may not be a new 
phenomenon. In 181 |rson had wri^en to John Adams tha.t he had 

been reading Plato's Repuhiic c\m\ that, **while wading throygh the whirn- 
sfes.^the puerilities, and the unintelligible jargon of this work," he asked 
himself Kow thcsworld could so long have **tonse»nted to give reputation to 
such nonsenscvas this.*' We might add, however, that however critica] JeT-. 
ferson might Tiave been of the c I a.ssics, he*at least read them.) 

What is the American culture? It is Eugene O'Neill fAicl musical com- 
edy. It is Hemingway and Steinbeck but it is also .soap^jpera and blyocly 
cops-and-robber .serials. It is^Marf< Twain and W(X)dy Allen, but it is aLso 



.. the flood of porno -sideshows. It *is ilje National Geographic but also 
Playboy. It i% what critics of the American culture used to calf Coca- 
Colonization — but anyone who has travelod^b^oad knoTvs that the con- 
demnation of the American mass-culture as a degrading form of capitalist 
imperialism is ajgross distortion of the facts. The American mass-culture, 
with its.supem^arkcts and fast-food dispensers, its mass-produced fashions 
and books ana magazines, struck a responsive cord across the world, not 
onlvit)ecause1t was often vulgar (which it was) l?ut also because it helped to 
liberate the m^ssQs from restrictions that had limited their lives; because it 
helped the c^'mon people everywhere to share for.the first tim^; in the con- 
venienaes and the luxuries that had in the past been reserved for only the 
privileged {ew^ • 
^ ^ American culture is all th^ it 'is Pleasy v. Ferguson, but it is also Earl 
Warren; it is the Klan but it is also Martin Lather King. American culture is 
the pettv fearsr^hat make v igilante groups raid school libraries in the name 
of protecting the purity o£ children's minds, but it is also the living heritage 
of the Bill of Rights. American culture still is often plagued by obsessive 
fear of evervthin^'' foreign and different, but the American conscience con- 
tinues nevertheless to'keep the gates open To thfousands^who seek'r^uge and 
asyium Jho American culture includes its .share of provincial chai^ini^m, 
but it has given birth to the Marshall Plan, the most imaginative and 

.altriiistic policv of mternationa) re.sponsibi]itv 'ever put forth bx any vvorldi 
power. • \ ' ' ' , 

; All of these fragments are part of the American culture as educator. 
Each of these segmen^^ characteristics, virtues and flaws teaches. Inside 

. ami outside the school/they have their impact on what young'people leaVn, 
what they cherish, what they loathe. When the nation withdraws into Its 
shell of isolationism, as it does periodically,, foreign languages go into 
decline When Xmericans become obsessed with only tht relevancN>of the 
pre.sent, history is-ignored or recast by opportunistic revisionists. 

A nation teaches through its psyche. Foremost of America's first 200 
\ears, the inner drive was expansion, grovvth, nWre of everything for every 
generation and forever. When Jefferson bought Louisiana, he thought that , 
Americans^ Would thus enjoy a .surplus of land for ovpr a thousand years. * 
But much sooner than the optimistic spirit of a your>g nation had dreamed, 
limits. were reached. The frontier closed. The search for new frontiers and 
f^r the great society was*made increasingl|/ difficult as America drifted — 
rushed, in the pa.st decade — from its dream of unerring expansion into a 
period of nec^grovyth and, at least in terfns of population statistics^ even of * 
decline. • • v ' • 

Progoess and plannin^hre faV more difTicult in .such a per/od, when less 

-must be made to be, npt worse, but better The realization that, even in* 
America, resources are hmited is hard on people's terfipers. Conservation^, 
meaas .sacrifices. But there is little consensus about v<1t»t to' give up and 
what to preserv^,.just as there is less phesion in a society that'sees all its in- 
.stitutions — the church, the government, the famiU', the school — if not in a 
state of crisi.s, then at lea.st in flux. Therf was littrc\Question about what the 
American culture was teachings and expected its schools to teach, when it 
was as.sumed that Father Knows Best and when it was believed th* **the 



famiK that pravs together stUvs together" or, indeed, that most faniilies do» 
stay together. ' ** * • 

It was easv foi^ th(; school to teach the culture's lesson when America's « 
role in the world was widely believed to ie readily de.'VBiTbed by such 
slogans as "Spe^k Sofllv and Carry a^ig Stj(ck" or bv the simple faith that 
we could. *'mak|» the world safe fqf^lemocracy." ^ » 

I neW not tejl >ou that the culture todav has no sMph^simple or univer- 
sallv believed lessons to teach. And yet, tne culture is, for better or for 
v\orse, a mone insistent c^nd' inescapable educato% todav than ever before. 
The cuft ute and its current predominant views are transmitted constantly 
through miiss-comijriuni nations that never rest, never slow down. Speed in 
transmission has dramaticalK shortened the cultui'al, political and 
'ideological cvcles The pendulum swings vv,ith infinitelv greater speecffrom 
conservatism to liberal i.sm .The result is less stability, les.s'faith in past solu- 
tions, less patience to wait for gradual answers to pressing problems. 

The news media are the tran.smitters of the culture but they are also the 
forum fmni which the culture teaches — long before children ehter the 
Vlassroom. Thp media-culture combination is powerful It has » made con- 
, tributions that (ew ci^assrooms could ever match. Without it, the civil righjts^ 
^ trivrtnphs would not have been possible, century-old injustices could not 

have been corrected. Without that, combination, cancerous corruption in 
our governfnent ctnild not have been brought to light, nor a^ysterious, dis- . 
' tant war brought to an end. ! 
^ But the media-culture combination also carries within its power an 

enormous potential for the wrong kind of popular mstructitin — the debase-^ 
ment of tastes, the trivialization of^, politics, the rapid and ^resistible cJif fu- 
sion of foolish and debilitating fact^. (What a contrast to the constant preoc- 
cupation in the Fouhding^ Fathers* writirlgs with the "diffusion of ^ 
.knowledge!'^) . I ' ^ 

Moreover, much of the new culture — certainly it^ most compelling 
aspect — is visual and aural. In this respect, the culture is a'one-.sided 
teaolier. It blatantly neglects the written word Children learn at an early 
age to pick up the phone to thar^k Aunt Nelly for thaf latest Country- 
V^stern record. The paucity, in both volume and style, of contemporarv;^, 
, letFer-w riting invites a devastating l:6mparison with the letters of an earlier 
ag^. Mpdern political oratory consists of speeches group-produced ^y 
media atad linage experts rather tlian by the politicians themselves. The^r 
quality tekthes young {people at ^njearly age that the way tagain a reputa- 
tion for eloquence is to be able to afford a stable of .speech-\yr iters. 

And yet, the-opportunify to enlist all of society in education is enor- 
mous, if only ;^e learn to be discerning and .selective in enli.sting the best 
elements of our culture an the omnipresent education process. Television is 
the prime example^ Rather than reject it as nothing but a vulgar and distort- 
ing intrusion on the business of thci school, we ought to enlist its vast power 
as* an ally. Television, properly u.sed, cah become an incentive for reading 
and per.soa£j|r exploration rather than a n)ere pacifier. Burthis i*equires of 
us, as parcj^s anS educatx)rs,.an early participation in our children's view^ 
tng. If we Or the older generation merely .scorn the new medium, then we 
build an impenetrable wall between the generations, far more destructive 
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of rmitUal undcrstfinaing and eveji of communication than the tempprary 
generation gap of the confused^ Sixties. ^ 

One last word of warning. The ncwl) popular view among educators » 
that the whole soclet) tefaches (which is entire! v trU?) could readily lead to a 
situation where nobod) trul) teaches* where nobodv takes responsibil it) ior 
the v^ues and priorities. The culture as educator is persuasive ai\d pl^r- ^ 

§vasi.ve; b|Jt'it is 'also amorphous, confusing, aimless. At the mpfnenl, for ex- 
ample, jt savs to the )oung that abortion is all right prov ided one can afford 
^it, but it is all Wrong if public funds, rather than privatp wealth pay for it. 
hemomerit, the most audible political voices seem to-be sav ing that the . 
tji penalty is the best and 'cheapest way to control crime, drowning out 
je who suggeM thai the u\^erw helming number of crimes wlm:h plague . 
^cities and ouT*citizens would never be affected b\ the death'^nalty; 
and also drowning out those who warn that .it^is th^ breakdown of the' 
crimma-l justice system, and not the absence 6f capital puhishment. that . 
underfnines the powec of Iaw-enf6rcement as* a" deterrent to crime. 

What the school can do ^ whit the school must do — more tfcan ever 
before is to focus on the priorities, to teach the yQiAig how to make in- 
formed choices in selecting from the vast supermarket of views and options 
presented by'the culture as educator. The schools cannot do this by st^ind- 
ing aside* sulking.ahd contemptuous of the ma§^-culture. Th'e school must 
learn to understand ^at culture, to understand TV and.tfie media of ncwi 
and entertainment. I^ut the school must also help to establish criteria *of 
quality — quality in matters of taste. Quality in the asssessment pf law and 
justice, quality iri each person's reaction ,to each printed or televised 
message. The people's right to Jcnow must be matched by ^the' people*^ 
capacity to understand, to analyze, fo sift the geiluine core from^Ke Vast 
surrounding body of sham'^nd triviality. ^ * 

, The admirable concept of life-long learning must ble turned into .more ^ 
than a slogan, more than an emergency ploy to filf vacant college places' h 
must be a continuing process pf sejectingout the best the cylture can teach, 
inside and outshde educational institutions. But«it must be accompanied by 
d clear undeptandkig that every learning experience does n^t e^fOal every 
other leailnmg expedience in value and desir^ability. 

We cLuId do worse at this point in our history than to recall John 
Dewey . He was among the first bf the educational pioneers to grasp the con- 
cept of the culture* as educator, but he also kneV that the schqol could never . 
afford to abdicate to the culture. When society no longer taught the young 
how the tools of life were shaped ^d created, he demanded th^t children be 
given an understanding of tH^ process by letting them make by hand the ob- 
jects that the modern culture manufactured by remote machinery . When he 
■felt that -the society at large might present to the young "a corrupt or 
distorted picture of American institutions, he urged the schools to be — em- 
bryonic societies, yes; but embryos of a just s'ociety. The present tulture, 
aided and abetted by the Supreme Courtf rfiay teach that it is constkutfonal 
to beat pupils; but the school (as educator supi^ly is- not cojnpelled \p accept 
that cultural lesson a^» righjA,and proper, on the fcontpar^;, the. school as 
educator has a uniqu? oppo^ftunity» through its actton. to fe-ecl?lcate the 
cultuYe. 



TWs mav seem like an overly simply example. There is virtue in^ 
. ' " simplicity when it comes to the assignment o'f imp(Trtant new roles^— to 
school and to society — as edocators, sonietimes.as allies, at other times as 
^ , 4-i-v als If the school ignores societv Vnew educational impact and potential, 
then the jtliool will^e bypassed and will st3gnate in self-imposed isolation; 
but if It a[)dicate6 to thp culture-at-largc on the theory that everybody may ' 
^ ^ teach anvhouig, then the school will be guilty of th^ slow but inexorable de- / 
. * -schooling. 

Abov e air the school must \ iew it.self; in Dewey's terms, as the special 
agent of Aitferica as' a "deliberatelv progressive society." That is no state- 
men ty^f political ideologv : it is a reaffirma'tio"n of the American prospectus 
written* in this nation's finest era just over 200 years ago. Even at a tii?1e of 
no-growth, when powerful eljpjnents in the society express petty reservations 
-about o{)en access to educafion, professional educators must stand in the 

V vanguard of the battle to jemove the barrfers to educational opportunity. I » 
r^ecOptlv^attended the commencement of the Cit> College'of N'ew York. One , 
of the graduates, a black vouth Trom the ghetto, recalled that when he left 
high school with a shakv academic record, he saw Ifttle hope Or opportuni- 
ty ahoa^ Something happened to that voung man after he was admitted to 
college In the four vears that followed, an unsuspected spark somehow 
" turned intb al)right flame. He compiled a perfect grade .score and left' col- * 
lege as a bf\jlUant sc^holar. 
^^.-.^ ' ' This exaVnple ^ml)odies the best acliievement of the cult^ure as teacher. 
In an.extensio^n of the, American [)lueprint, thejarger .society Ras, in recent 
vears. taught 6,ur professional educational establishment ^that nothing is 
' quite as importiint as keeping the doors to^chool and college open, for all, 
without discriminatioi^and throughout life, f [lere ar* danger signs that 
* • the societv is hav ing second thoughts about such largesse. A less^ptjmistic, 

less generous conservative spirit lias once again rt5t?n, feady to restrict and ' 
to limit, anxious to a^ply simplistic cost-actounting to the amount of 
educatjon to be made^ivailable. Now, thereforo^tit becomes your task, aid-' 
edbv anv of us who are readv to be vour allies, to convince the society-tftat 
'^/k}^,^^^] ')"tt(>i«i line is i\()t the sum or the cost J^ut the sum of the^ppor- 
^Pities' offered apd accepted, minds of^ene(/, youths >made productive 
- citi/ens Thefe will be no sVcond Louisiana Purcha.se to keep th^ Americatv 
fr^nta-r open anc^the AmerVan dream alive. It is fjor those who know and 
love education to persuade that larger educator of the American culture ■ 
that education alone remains America's invisible freqtier. ^ 

\ 
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. CHAPTER II . 

AMERICAN FAMILIES AS EDUCATORS 

WHbur^. Cohen*, A. Sidney Johnsonlll', Theodora Oops*^ 

Qur approach to the topic of this paper — the Family as Educator— is 
an immediate outgrowth of the focus and work of the Family Impact 
Seminar in Washington, D.C./in which we all participa^te. Thus we will 
■spend a few moments first outlining the goals of, the Seminar, which will 
serve as an introductory background to the discussion to follow.' 

The' Family Impact Seminar is an indjependenlly-financed, three-year- 
project based at the Institute for Educational Leadership at George 
'Wafshingfon University. The.Seminar represents the first sustained atte/npt 
to look systenratical^y at Governmerifs ijelationship to families by develop- 
in^ and testing a ^'tobP' — the family impact statement— for encouraging 
government to be more aware of ai:id sensitive to what it does to and -for * 
* families. • * * * •) 

, The idea of developing what might be galled family impact statements 
was first proposed in the Hearings held by the. Senate Subcommittee, orv 
Children and Yputh in 1973 entitled "American Families: Trends and 
Pressures.'* Vice President Mondale, then a Senator and Chairn)an of the 
Subco'nlmittee, stated that the hearings were "predicated upon the simple*. 

belief that hothing is .more important to a child than a healthy family ' 

"We must start," he said, **by asking to what exfent government policies 
vare helping or hurting families . . . these hearings are; designed to encour^ige 
exactly that kind of reexamination . . . Our gpaU will be to identify and seek 
changes in arbitrary policies that place hardships on families with children: 
to develop policies that provide alternative Ways of strengthe'HingJamilies; , 
^d to detepmiqe how we can provide the options ^nd choices that famili^ ^ 
nded to do their best job." I ^ 

Many witnesses, clearly influenced*by the example of the environmen- 
tal movement and the new legislation requiring environmental impact 
statements, suggested thijt a comparable tool might J[)e used to anticipate 
and assess the ways public pqliqies affect families. However it was abun- 
dantly clear that there were 'so many important differences between en- 
vironmental impact and family impact — differences o^ difficulty, of 
measurement, complexity of dimensions, sensitivity of ethical *and political 
questions involv^ ^ that the idea would need to be carefully, researched . 
and cautiously tested before a^x recommendations for acttpn were made. 

We have spent our first year in an exploratory sta^e with Seminar 
members (who hnieet 5-6 times a year) and a sniall staff ^eaniing from each 
other, and others we h^ve talked \vith about the tompl^xit]^ aM importance 
of the task ahead of us. We have discussed a, broad se! of programs and 
issues which convin9e us both of the breadth and depth of government in- 
vokement in famiH^c and of the need to be flexible in the analytic approach 

•fhe authors ace all relatetf to and myolvrtl m ihe work of Ihe Familv Impact Seminar m 
the Institute of Education^li^eadership at George Washmgton Univer*jit\ in Washington. D C 
Sklnev Johnv()n is thcDir(*ctor of the Seminar. The<Kl<)ra Ooms is its D^u^ Director, and 
vyilbrur J Cohen, whj) Deamof the Sch<K)l ot Education 4t the University of Michigan, one 
.of the seminar members. ^ ip 
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of tarn ily impact. For example, we.review £rom a family impact perspective 
programs^targeted towards teenage preg!lancy-»and foster care; aspects of 
housing, and welfare programs; Medicaid and Medicare policies which of- 
fer incentives towards institutionalization of the aged; agricultgural exten- 
sion programs and the treatment of one-earner families, vis-a-vis two- 
earner fan^lies, in. social security and income tax policies. By October we 
will have chosen four {Programs or policies around which we will set Qp 
task forces designed ^to research and wVite. feasibility family imp^cf 
statements. Thfese preliminary statements will be circulated wid^y for reac- 
tion and com'ments. Our finaUreport and recommendations will be com- 
pleted by early 1979. * ^ . 

Our work thus far suggests that the questions we are raising are a new 
and helpful perspective on publit policy which is not just limited to the 
level of federal legislation and administrative actions. In examining impact 
we feel it is e.ssentral to try to trace any governrfient activity through levels 
of government down to where the families are. Hence the Seminar's emerg; 
ing conceptpal framework is a broad one. Individuals and especially 
chffdren need to be understood in the context of their families. Families are^ 
^ost directly affected by .their relationships with the institutions with 
which the;, have daily contact: their place of employment, schools, social 
service agencies and government offices, neighborhood church arid media. 
Families ^cap either ♦feeP supported by these local structures or aliei^ted 
from them. They can be involved with them in a meaningful \yay or 
isolated from them. 

The Seminar will be looking directly at the world of work and how it 
'' impacts on family life as we have chosen Governmeijt as Employjer as the 
fopus of one of our four task forces. This pai>er is an opportunity for us to 
use the family impact framework' to raise questions that we think are o/ 
great importance aboUt the relationship of families to schools^ and vice 
versa. ' * * ♦ ' ' * * 

Definition . ^ . , ' 

'what is meant ^by VFamilies as Exlucators"? Broadly the term suggests 
a growing recognition among educators and educational researchers that 
family members have a crucial role to play in educating and socralizing 
children, especially in the early pre-school years, but also once the child is 
in school. As you know"sojcvell. we are now more ready to assert that the 
total respbnsibility for education does not Jail tipon the teacher in the 
classroom environment within a school biylding. We recognize the need to 
take into account the important role of the individual student's parents and 
family in providing the basic skills, mptivation. support, and reinforcement 
which are necessary to h,js/her learning both in school and out of school. 
Schools cannot do it all. Research is vlnderscoi^ng this conclusion, and has 
tlirectly and indirectly influenced mapy new developments and shifts in 
educatibnal policy. • ' ^ 

Sfgni^ant Themes 

This "significant body of studies culminating in^the Coleman Beport. in 
* the '60's. and later in Jencks* study - in the 7q;s ~ in<%earching iot ex- 
planations wRy the "disadvantage^d** groups of children did not perform 



well in scheol ,in spite of varied school inputs and conpcnsatorv programs. 
. suggested that the conditiorfs surrounding "families** were^the ke\ explana- 
tion.Alore preciselv , thev suggested thrat families* low socioeconomic status 
accounted for th(^ education handicaps which wer(? .so difficult to overcome. 
The^major solutions suggested bv these findings were racial and economic 
integration in schools and direct attitcks'on the root causes of povertv. , 
Further research suggested thaf the fa^t that lowei^class parents talked 
less to their chridren led to stunted cognitive skills. The implication of these 
findings was increasecf emphasis on parent education programs and parent 
involvement. ^ .* * , 

Yet a nevv focus of studies places less ei^phasis on looking for causes of 
" failure and deficits antl'mort^vn^underslanding the co^nplex wa\s in which 
'^educational functions are divided Iimong the familv and other^institu- 
tion^. ' ' It focuses on the familv as a "svstem** open to a rhultitude of exter- 
nal influences. Teachers Colivge. Qolumbia Universitv, has f^berftlv 
^ established a Center for the Studv of Familv as Educator, which is conduct- 
ing sorn^ interesting research drawing on -interdisciplinarv knowledge. 

Jenscn-Leichter and her colleagues at this Center are interested ^n'a 
definition of "familv" that is l^roader than "parent, and child." She asks 
. about the influence t5f parents on children and children on parents; and 
about the effect of siblings on each other. Margar^ Mead, in the same 
vofume. discusses the roTc of grtJndpa rents as" educatQrs. Their influence 
was originallv associated with that of conservatism. Now she thinks that. is 
no lunger true (the grandparent generation has seen and survived more 
change than anv other) but' that thev have a vital function tc5 *plav'in 
, . teaching about continuitv and adaptability. "The strength that comes from 
"a sense t)f continuitv for the past and hope for the future is sorely needed/' 
Mead makes several very practical suggestions concerning how schools can 
help to bridge -this gene rat ioh gap. * 

A furthet group of studied and concerns focus oh .the discontinuities be- 
, tween the cultural v alues of fannily and home, and^lhose of the school. "The 
* structure of the modern school , , . tends to drive students toward extreme 
individualism, excessive and unstable peer-centeredness and hedonism . 
* ^Such'behavior is obviously inconsistent with the valqjps of most parents."^ 
There have been various educational jesponses to this type of criticism of 
' .school structures, environment and ideology, ^hich move in the direction 
of humanizing the schools and bringing in family . These incli/de: multi-age 
grouping, older children tTitoring younger children, bringing parents int^ 
the ckissroom to sharTt their skiHs and experiences, curricula emphasizing 
affective education and Calues clarification: curricula centered around 
teaching about child development with practice units in pre-sohool centers; 
ancf an emphasis on bilingual education. The.se and other methods are all 
, attempts to "bring family into the school, ^r bridge the distanc(f4>etween 
the two environments. ' * 

Urie Bfonfenbrender. in a comprehensive review of early intervention 
programs.^ concludes that tho.se programs that are most effective are those 
that involve the piirent directly in activities xiith the child and that the 
earlier such activiti^'s ilre begun and the longer they Continue the better. 
There is, h^say.s. no evidence that traditional forms of parent education in-* 



vQlving courses, dissemination of information^and counseling addressed 
onl^ to the parent are effective. One must wonder, however, v^ether the 
employed single* parent' or the two-earner family are effectively excluded 
from such' benefits by their inability (not willingn^) to participate in these 
programs. " ^ ^ 

The curious fact js that in spite of all this new interest in the role of the 
family as educator and bf the influence of family on outcomes in schooling, 
school and family continue to be conceived of *)by scholars as t^yo parallel 
systems, that som^ehow are supposed to intersect and communicate only 
through the child who'needs to **mediate" between these two worlds. 

The family impact perspective leads us to conclude that this thinking 
reveals a serious omission. It is not stifficient to engage in close up detailed 
portraits of process^ within schools and within families. We need to adopt 
the approach of a camera with a zoom lens that focuses on the interactions 
betweeen the family and school systems both from a distant general 
perspective "'and in concrete, sf)ecific detail. Regretably, ffew educational 
researchers and child development specialists have expressed any substan- 
tial sustained interest in studying the dynamic interconnections between 
families and schools.* * , 

We w^nt to underscore that oiir questions and suggestions that follow 
in the next section of this paperiocus alpiost exclusively on the school's role 
in what is in fact a two-way relationship. * 

GAPS IN RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 

Yet if it is admitted that both family and school share in the educa'tion 
ofjthe thild, then jt becomes critical tirask questions about the nature and 
effectiveness of this partnership. As with any other partnership, we need to 
ask,. a/,e the roles complementary or competitive? Do school and family sup- 
port ^ach other or undermine each other? Do they resp^t each other and 
learn from each other? Do they have expectaticwis about each other*s roles 
and about the child which are openly shared, and hopefully don't conflict? 

To shift for a moment from the world of research to that of practice: 
how iniact do sqhools and families relate to each other? What are the 
pathways of communication? What are the attitude and expectations of 
teacher to parent and parent to teacher or administrator? What priorities 
aje given within the school budget and schedule to parent-teacher relation- 
ships? What do teachers know about the realities of families today? What 
are the places in theteacher training or on the job supervision where they 
are supposed to learn about how to communicate with parents, how to con- 
duct and learn from conferences, and what can-be achieved frorti such com- 
munication? • . 

' How in fact do school systems understand end relate to the current 
realities of family life? In an age when the majority of school-age children's 
mothers are working, what rethinking have schools done about their daily 

!Hope jen.spn-,Loichrpr. in December issue of the Teacher'.s College Herord. 1974. 
'Et!war(f Wynne, '•Schools that Serve Families/* from the Rational Elementary School 
Prinr/pfl/, August. 1976. ^ ^' 

Teachers Cbllege fffrorrf. December. 1974. . 

is of note that .i, recent maior .study, undertaken by the National Academy of Science*s 
"Toward a National Policy for Cnddrcn and Families." puhlish(\}. 1 97fi. .doesn't discuss the 
importance of schwts in families* lives. ; ^ 
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schedule, their vacations, their sudden snow davs or teacher inservice day§? 
We aj-e not here suggesting that schools should necessarilv adopt a primarv 
child(|are function, l^ut rather that further assessment should^be made of 
v\hat tould be done tc^CTleet the needs of the \ounger children of employed 
parenU and that more teachers aqd parents alike realize that these schedul- 
ing problems ^are experienced bv great numbers of parfnts and cafi no 
longer' be safely Ignored. 

-How often do teachers assume parents are unttiterested in their 
chddren;when thev fait to come to school conferences or meetings, or fail to 
participate in school projects and omit to inquire whether the parent can ilj 
afford a dav off work or a babv sitter? How often do teachers reach out to 
contact fathers^or other significant familv members? These are just a few of 
the cjuej|tions thqt need to be asked. 

Wejwould suggest that too frecjUentK parent-school encounters amount 
to nttle more than "public relations" efforts. Too often both parties dutiful- 
Iv go through the motions, but are relieved when t^he meeting is over. In- 
deed, th^v .can be disastrous events where pa' rent and school angrilv blame 
each oth[>r for a child's failure or problems, and the child suffers from being 
in the scapegoat pbsition. There are, on the other hand, some schools and 
occasionil teacher^ who are able to create a genuine partnership between 
famih a =id, school This partnership is based on mutual respect for each 
other's expert knowledge^ab^ut the child and a faith that a r^al. sharing of 
this knovJedge will result in enhanced growth and lear^ping. Moreover if 
this kmd,:)f relationship is established, the minor learning^or behav ior prob- 
lems — u bich the ipajoritv of children at qne time or another experience — 
can Ix' coped vv ith bv^ parents and teachers jointiv explofing the reasons Tor 
the diffic jitv and developing strategies for dealing with the problems. In 
these and other wavs sensitive partnerships between teachers and parents 
can somdtimes avoid the need for outside, professional consultation, and 
prevent aggravation of the problem. ' * " 

This kind of partilership implies a commitment of time, energv.and 
resources and a considerable flexibility on the part of alreadv burdened and 
isolated school teachers and a^lnilnistrators. (Flexibilitv to make phone 
calls'in the evening, tow rite notes home reporting on gcK)d achievements, 
as well as problems, etc., to be willing to meet with both parents early or 
late in the dav, etc.) Teachers who perform in thi.s way often find thev Arc 
rewJrded bv improved results in the cl-assrpom and a much greater sense of 
support from the parents. However, for the excepUcin to become thejule^ 
school boards and administrcjtors would need torxplicitiv recognize thnat 
school-family relations ar^an.area of high priority. ' 

Thus' far our discussion of famify-sxhool relationships has focused on 
the problems and suggested some directions that appiv prioiarilv to .the 
elementarv school level, where it seems improvement can most easily be 
made, The* gap in communication and partnership is even more acute at the 
junior and senior high schc^ol levels. Because of specialization there is rarel) 
anv teacher or school personnel bevond tlte sixth grade wh(i>kn6w.s their 
child well enough to be able to commumcate meaningfullv with his/her 
familv. Facultv and , counselors at this level are also often committed to 
respecting the privacv of the adolescent so that thev tend to avoid contacts 
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with parents. One consequence is that problems qf school faijttre, drug and 
alcohol abuse, nonattendahce, etc., often come t6 the attenti9n of parents 
far too late." .* . ^ 

Thiere are some family-relevant trends in hifeh schools* vs(hich are tak- 
ing the direction.of ir^creased rights of child and family to due^rocess hear- 
ings (for suspension, special pjacement); rights to access of school records, 
rights to appropriate education (for handicapped, etc.). The challenge of 
humanizing the junior high ^nd high schools sufficiently thab family and 
school can work in partnership seems at tim6s insurmountable and is partly 
related to size. Some schools whiph have subdivided^ into smaller ad- 
ministrative units, and 'have a -teacher/counselor being responsible for 
follov^ing the child through his/her four years, collecting reports from other 
teathers, etc., are better able to communicate with parents. 

Other new emphases tq deal vy!th teenagers' increasing alienation from 
the world of adults in general, as well as from their parents, are increased 
opportunities for on-the^ob experiences, and apprenticeships, vocational 
education, and learning "beyond the walls." Some communities are involv- 
ing parents heavily in devising approaches for^ dealing with problerns of 
alcohol and drCig abuse, ^nd Jess often — but, equally important — sex 
education programs and c>irricula. 

Sex Education — in, its broadest sense '— is a critical example of the 
failure of family-school partnerships. Our increased awareness of the extent 
of teenage pregnancies (approximately one half a million each year) and the * 

/ grave health and social risks involved, of the rapicfty increasing rate of 

' pregnancies among the youngest age grbup 12-15 years, and of the high 
risks associate with teenage marriages make this a topic of widespread con? 
cern. Eunice Shriver recently pointed out that our society is placing our 
young persons into a classic **double-bincl*' situation: media, advertising 
and generally more ptrmisi^ve standards of behavior urge teenagers im- 
plicitly tofcecome sexually ap^ve, yet the authorities from whom teenagers 
generally derive their standards- — parents and* schools ^ seem t'o.be 
*w powerless and give little effective guidance.* Who should step i^b^, this 

- vaci^m? ; . * S " M/ 

The Seminar 4s currently studying teenage pregnancy a pcj^^ ap- 
propriate role of^vernineht towards prevention of pregnaricp. iQjifii first ^ 
•tentative concIusicSss^jggest that indeed much stronger goyerri^elwoilaT * 
support is needed both for birthcontrol and sex-education progi^$ybut 
tl^k the faniilies, schools and communities need also to be invpji.V^ijn mese 
^<*f»gi;ams and not by-passed. Programs must respect the diver^ali^s of 
different families and; communities, to be more acceptable Vp^effefctive. 
Teachers are rightJo-4^ert\thaf sex education is not their jpb aj 

. We have iAtende^ in this paper^to sketch what are some o|^^ family 
impact questions stir^iilated ^y an understanding of the /^jn| ^ 
educator. .Having hi|hlighted what we believe is a sigplficj 
research and professional thinking, we do not intend to im|f)ly \ 
> must wait for more r^earch or changes iVi the professional^ghoc. 

^enough to make a plea for more parent education cour^, qr' 

'There hc\,ve however l)^n M>me promising improvements in enablirfgipregnan^ teenagers 
^ and teenuge m(»thers to remain in .sch(H)l. /\ i 
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parent intervention programs. School systems can begin, as some already ^ 

have, to critically evaluate the partnership between family and school, and 

their role in this partnership. . ' . 

- ' -# * 

Suggestions: 

In conclusion, let us suggest some concrete changes that you could help 
* encoi^rage in your own school systems. Some will require additional 
resources which we' recognize in this time of serious financial limitations 
will pos^ some difficult choices. \ • ^. * 

1. The teacher's role, especially at the elementary level, < 
needs to be redefined to include a responsibility to build 

^ a partnership with the pupils' families. If thds were 
done, the schools of education would iieed to re-evaluate 
their curricula with regard to preparing teachers for . 
this responsibility. , * 

2. Selected schools might experiment with innovative 
approaches: kindergarten teachers making home visits 

' to^every child at the start of school; parent-teacher 
conferences could be scheduled at the beginning of the 
^ year to learn from each other and not only on the 
*^ potentially tense occasion of the report ^card. Valunteerp 
migh^ j,be used to relieve teachers' time for conferences, 
Any such innovations should be carefully' evaluated bj 
parents and teachers alike. • 

' . i ^ 

3. Parenf groups — - P.T.A.s, etc. —r. should be. involved in 
any evaluation of parent-schpol relations,, planning^ of 
workshops^ or alternative approaches. - P^^nts- thenfeelves 
can help say what it-i$ appropriate to ask from parents 
in the way of supporj^. > 

4. Schools shoul^ address the special needs of children under 
11 whose parents are employed Iby exploring what qould be 
done to helj parents provide more appropriate care for ^ 

. their Children after school, when they are sick, or on 
o vacation. ^ ^ 

5; All schools — especially those which used to r^ly heavily 
on the help mothers gave in classrooms, on trips, and in 
libraries — , need, to explore Margaret Mead^' s ,suggest'ioi> 
about invglvin^ the grandparent generation in school 
. activities. c 




6. With regard to problems of sex education and tejenage 

pregnancy, s^Shool administrators and p^soiinel should be f 
meeting with parents (including those who are \i 
opposed to.^udh prpgrams), church and community leaders | 
and teenageifs i<o share facts and recommend solutions tha^ 
might involve, specialist teachei;^ and specific curricula 
but might instead be part of an afterrschool, or 

^ V community-school program. .. f^^^ | 

These are some beginning* suggestions. YoU will think of - 
others which may be more relevant ^nd more urgent td the ne^^s 
of your state and local communities. \ ^\ . . /| 
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CHARTERJII 

THE MEDIA AS EDUCATORS 

, ' / JOAN GANZ C00NE;Y 

. President, Children's Television Workshop % 

Tm, very happy and honored to have been asked to addre^ this ex- 
clusive group of influential educators. , [ 

I feel though Jhat.I may be bringing proverf)ial coals to Newcastle, for I 
\know you* are well aware of the complexitv of the question: "Beyond 
|chool,, what else educates?" > / 

^ iri may make a guess, I'd venture that yoUr other speakers have , 
already reminded you that beyond ychootralmost euen/^hfng educates. The ^ 
famijy, the Neighborhood; the streets we live on. The Church, 'business, the 
government.. And^ of cdurse. the media. All educate us in a variety of ways. 

'"-^y media, I mean some televisiQh, both educational and commercial, 
which is also — quote — "educational!" . " ' 

And I mean radio and thgse audiorvisual^ids which have done so much 
to enliven classrooms around the world. • . 

And I'm not forgetting that fundaniental device, the printed page — in 
books, magazines and newspapers.<Or records, games and puzzles. 

At, the Children's Television Workshop, we're constantly experiment- 
ing with different medja to help today's youngsters learn. One of our resear- 
>chers came up with w^haf she thought was a pretty good toy for modem 
^ kids. It was a pdzzle Whose pieces didn*t fit together. Her explanation: the 
puzzle would prepare young people for the probability that things vwon't 
work\out the way they want th^ip to! 

The product didn't get too far into developi^ent for kids, but it occurs 
*to me that the subject we Ve tackling here could make thkt puzzle, ap- 
; propriate for those of us in the educaftional field. * 

In other words, things aren't gomg* to work otrt the way we wan^them 
to unless we look ar9und at what's avajlable^for^ducation, including par- 
ticularly the media, and make a conscious effort to lit them together for our 
own purposes. 

My message this morning is simple: 

The media,^ electronic and print: can be dramatically effective educa- 
tional tools. And they can be even more 'effective when used together to' 
enhance each other's potential. \ 

Just over teri years ago, L began^fei study — underwritten by the 
Carnegie Corporation — of the feasibility of educating young children with 
television, At the time, television was characterizes as a "vast wasteland." 

And the most barren spot of all was the programming for children. 
Mindless cartoons an^ buffons and commercials, above all commercials, 
made/up the television menu for children. 

The Child ren*s Television Workshop was created to find a way to use 
all of the marvelous audio-visual techniques perfected i)y' commercial 
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television to see and to entertain as « means of attracting children lo a show, 
wifh specific educational purposes. We call the show S^ame Sfreet^an 'ex- 
periment — and^till is. A laboratory, if you will, for inve.stigating theju.ses 
of television as an aid "to the educational development of preschooj 
children. . , » ^ ' 

Back an 1968 when v^f* began, we called together, in a series of 
seminars, more than 100 .specialists in early education and child develpp- 
ment^'atbng with writers, arti.sts. musicians and television producers to for- 
mulate the initial curriculum goals of Sesame S^eet.^ • 

The group .specified that we t^ach traditional skills, skills judged likely 
to be most helpful to the child when Entering school — especially the 
economically disadvantaged child. We concentrated on the most fun- 
damental skills, such as recognition of letters and numbers. 

Last January, Sesame Street broadcast its one thaifsandth hour of 
original programming. It was vastly different from the first shov' broadcast 
in November of 1969. ' • 

We will contfnue^to teach letters and cumbers^ but today we are also 
1 teaching sight words and phrases.- safety and nutijltipn, ^cultural and ^ 
geographical differences -and attempting experimejits hi affective educa- 
tion. ^ ^ ' ^ ' ; % • ' ^ ' * • ' 

We are taping more ^fbgrai^s outt|ide thie, studio. Our intent is to 
broaden the educational and cultur^s^(^e,of:Jthe show by taking it to dif* 
ferent environfnents where youngsters live and plal^ and learn. 
^ Our first venture vvas with SpQtijsh-speaking youngsters and Indians in 
New Mexico. W'e have visited Lon^ Island Soimd, and we are planning a 
trip to the peep South. We are currently tapingsha^ws in Hawaii. 

Let me show you some typical examples of our work on Sesame Street^ 
starting with our tripNto New Mexico, then typical letters and numbers 
pieces, & short film dc^e in ^^palachia and an affecting learning piece. 

A few months ago, the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
reported that nine-yea i*-old ^Americans are reading better than their 
counterparts of a few years ago. Educational tele.viskjn shqws — Sesqme 
^Street in particular — were cited among possible^actors' in the improve- * 
. ment in'the scores. ' ^ 

So, scores are up. And, as might be expected, interest in reading is ris- 
ing. More than 10 million copies of books based on Sesame Street have been 
sold since the show went on the air eight years ago. 

Dur Sesame Street Magazine is among the most popular^children's 
magazines. Last year, its circulation jumped from 350,000 to nearly a half 
niillion. ^ 
^ Vm trying to emphasize that television can promote reading; that^print 
and television need not be mutually exclusivgL. ^ 

A ca.se in point is CTW's Electric Corfipany. In 1970. researchers and 
CTW producers collaborated a'^gain produce JT/w Electric Company. 
^ Also an experiment, its aim is to teach specific reading skills to Seven-to-ten- ^ 
year-olds. ' * 

Hjere, again, we offered a blend of appealing entertainment and 
carefully designed curriculum. Music, animation and comedy go to work 
, on^behalf of the prhited word. 
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Many teachers repcfft that children who watch the show have^im- 
proved their reading skiHs,, and independent Impact testing l)ears out th^eir 
reports. This experiment has taught us a lot , about how kids read and 
* pointed the way toward helping them de^Iop essential skiHs more easilv. 
. ^ * Yhe Electric Company is viewed J)y nnpre th^n six million children, _ 
fcalf in school and half at home. t ' ^ 

Millions of children watch the progranns in various forms on six con- 
tinents around the globe. ^ . ^ 

Again,' we combine the electronic. and print 'media to reinforce our 
basic jj;oal.s — to dnhaace our ediicatjonal eff-ectiyeness. A few monjhsago. 
The Electric Corxipany Magazine had a pr^t jun of 300,000. copies. 

I must point out'here that we don't pernnit advertising in our magaz|nes 
because we are opposed to -advertising directly^'to children. But our 
magazines do. return ^venues,.as do rov ill ties from the books, tovs and 
records and othi^r proditets >\e create. These revenues help to support our 
educational television programs and other educational experiments with 
. media. - ' * , " 

Th^ Electric Com/iany is also being used as a fundamental component ? 
of instruction bv reading clubs and in tutorial and remedial programs. The , 
Dallas Public Libraries have included it in th^ir summer residing program, 
and five 'hospitals ii^Bo.ston use it to tutor pediatric patients. ^» 

Here are some examples of how The Electric Company is using televi-^* 
-^sion to present print, , , ' ^ ^ 

This fall, we embark on a new and quite different series called THe Best 
of Fhmilies.Jt is nine hours of drcVma to b.e^ho>^n in prime time on'public 
telev isie5h, and it will illustrate the .social historv o'f American betwe^n 1 880 
\md 1900. : ^ ^ 

Again, we dHicated gre^<^mounts of time and energy to defining our' . 
ediicaiional goals, we called in historians, social .scientists and othj^rs Jo ^ 
work with our researchers" and producers.so that the programs will b'e botti , 
entertaining and educational. • ' ^ 

iHere's the opening of the series — which goes on air October 20. The ^ 
sets, cloth ing,\^peech and behavior of the three fictional families, set against 
a backdrop of real events, reflect the kind of detailed information the pr^)- 
vducers recpivec^ from our researchers. ... . ' 

- We expect^ to (fcvelop print materials for schools to accorrSpany this 
series. - ' ' * v*' ' - * 

But I don't want to talk e-xcfusivelVi^bbut educational television. Com- 
mercial television, the programs you .see on ABC, CBS, NBGand indepen- 
dent commercial stations are also — qugte — "educatior/IN," by accident 
and by design. I am encouraged bv the fact that in recent years more com- 
mercial programs are educatmg viewers by indent. , 

Since 1970, Cl?S- stations have been develo*)5ing a* television reaHing 
^ program in which >oung.sters rdad scripts l/efore and during a broadcast — ' ^ 
a direct link between the .sound coming from the .set and the word on the 
printed page. The program^ has enjoyed remarkable success. * ^ ' 

In the beginning. Dr. N*1k.hael McAndrew experimented with such pr^l^^ 
grams as^The Rookies and Sanford and Son, using scripts borrowed from i 
^^he pr«ducer9%anc1 videocassette copies of the , broadcasts. Later, he u.sed ' 
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programs like The Autobiography of Miss Jane Piitman ami, Eleanor and 
Franklin. [ * ^ 

On the da> of the Eleanbrand Franklin broadcast, the PhitadHphia In- 
quirer printed the entire script so the parents as well as the voun^stcrs could 
read along. That dav, circulation of the /nouirer jumped from 410,0d to 
• 550,000. f ^ . ; 

A few days later^ Dr/ 'McAndrew canvassed 30 bookstores, most of 
which had stocked largy numbers of the book on which Eleanor and 
.Franklm wa.s* based. All mU two wcrt* sold out. 

VyKats more, for eVerv year that voungsters have participated *in the 
program, they have gaihed a year-and-aihalf in reading skill. 
j9 As Dr. Michael / Marca.se, now Superintendent of Scijoolss^ in 
Philadelphia, put it: "'People have been kjiocking commerciid television as 
detrimental to education; now we're learning to use it." 

There are those wf^o preach that simply watching television is harmful 
— that the act in'itself is detrimental — more so than the content of the pro- 
gram. » • , - ' 
' How much do children watch? A survey made a few years ago revealed 
that children in the two-to-five age group spent 3-1 .4 hours a week watching' 
television while those in ihe^ix-to-eleven group spent 25.5 hours. ^ 

Preschool children lire' spending about a third of their waking hours 
liefore the^televisiop set. . - • 

* I worry at)ou4 excessiv/^ viewing of tele\^ipion. 

. Even if all television were^good. we wouldn^t want children to watch it 
-for so many hours a day. We want them to play, socialize with peers, look 
i» at picture books>yvhen they are young, and read when th'ey are older. » 

But the truth^'s that.^at thisiime, in this country , -little is bgingdone to 
reach and teach parents — particularly poor parents — about the n^eds of 
their children. So, unfortunately, some children will be allowed to view 
television too much. ' ^ ' 

» * Thus, we mto concern ourselves as educators, parents and ju^t plain 
citizens with what is being televised and, in particular, televised violence. 

IJ erw has proven that television can teach letters and lumbers, 
words. and ideas, who c^n doubf television's ability to teach antisocial 
behavior. 

And I am not against pictorialized ^^iolence per se. When it is shown as 
an integral part of the action — as in Roots ~ it serves.a u.seful purple. But 
\vOmust question the repetitiveness of gratuitous violence on television, that 
is, \iolence dragged in to **hype" the ratings — whichViay hype't*he ratings 
all right but which might also harm our children and oujr society. 

Way back at the beginning af\hese*remarks, I said that I wotj^d like to' 
talk — at least briefly — about tHe i^se.of print, other than l(ixt brooks, in the 
, classroom, i^ike the content of tele^j^on programs, the content of the daily 
' newspaper can be used to stimulate discussion arvJto motivate composition 
^ of essays and reports. 

At Block Junior^igh SchooMn East Chicago, Indiana, students in the 
. American historysrt^lasses subscribe to'^a major metropolitan daily. They are 
' given time to read the paper in class; disc;ussion, group projects and quizzes 
follow. . " ' - 
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Again, students are urged to take the paper home to motivate famil) 
discusj>ion. The te^v^hers vvho developed the program report that recuWng 
scores have irnproved. ^ ^ 

hiterestinglv enough, positive results tend to appeaf first among the 
females. What lesson there }i> in that bit of intett^ence for newspaj^er 
publishers, I cannot guess. - x J 

We atCTW have been experimenting with the cr eation o f multhlwdia 
materials for use in the classroom, sound filnlstrip*r^dio tapes with com- 
plementary activity books, games, and other ma^en^lls. They are designed 
toT^nhance Ihc effectiveness of Sesame Street and'T/ir FJei tru^ Company. 

We are particubrly pleased that the material is produced in Spanish as 
well tis in English, and ihat it can be used in the education of thje 
handicapped. ^ ' , - ? 

In a tew years, fiiore classrooms vvil[ doubtless have acce.^J^to cassette 
players and cassettes, totlosed circuit television sy stems, ^tw motion picture 
projectors, and to television sets t henriseUcs. A n rulti-mydia approach tb 
education vvill become t^chnic;5illy and economically fea.sible. r 

CTW, and many^other producers already in the field or yet to comk 
v\ilF be stretched to their limits to provide multi-media aijs to teachers> By 
the same token^, the home, too, could become a nriore formal teaming center 
with easy access to educatioft, how-to, cultural, and^quality eiii^ertainmeht 
vAilcq materials. , * ^ 

Potentially, the impact will be as grei^t as the printing (5ress itself. 

But the content for all this technology will be no better, no mora 
Ui^M, noTndre educational and no more pro-social than thosie who f>f^ 
duce It. ^ , 

.And thaL indeed, must give us pause. We v^iJineed a lot of people, both 
in>^lucati(»^d outside, and in and outside federal, state, and city govern- 
ment^ dedicKed to a better ide*) than a quick dollar and the lowest common 
denominator\ 

There's a road sign in rural Vermont that r(Mds, "Dangerous," and 
goes on to say, 'Tick the right rut because you're going to be in it for the 
Jiext 15 Yniles." ' ' , . ^ 

In a sense, the uses of television — and othcM^ media — for educational 
purposes was in the wrong rut during the ftR^t generation of the medium. 
Only in recent years have we begun to dispel the myth that television is for 
entertainment and the classroom is foj learning. Now we know that' such 
polarisation is wrong and damaging, to educational progress, especially as 
demands accelerate for better education and greater access to knowledge 
through a variety of media. 

I belieye we now have enough experience to be confident that — with 
continued study and experimentation and a greater national commitment, 
to educational success for all children ~ we can put television and other*^ 
medi^ to work to enlighten the present generation and educate the next one. 

There is enough potential there for us to feel, like Pogo, that we are 
''surrounded by insurmountable opportunities.** . ^ - ' 
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*\New Mexico Opening ^ 
Martian Beauty #9 
Ap(A)Iachian Mailman 
Bert artd Ernie Typewriter 
Lena and Grover 

To^l: 

5 seconds of black 

Elecl^^Company Opening 
• Silhouette Blend 

Smile ^ 
' Phantom t>f Love • 
Giant Person ' 

Total: 

» 

5 seconds of 'black 

Be^ of Families* Opening 

GRAND TOTAL 
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THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES AS EDUCATORS: 
Orchestrating die Drcam.^ 

Thomas P, Bergin , , * ^ ^ 

Dean of Contmuing Educa'tion 
University of Notre Dame - 
' Chairman, Artists-In-Schools Panel 
.,^s|^ational Endowment for the Arts ^ ^ 

It was with considerable interest and enthusiasm that I accepted, some^ 
months agq, your kinct inyittftion to be with you today. I welcomed it 
primarily because I thou|^t of it as a challenge, an opportunity f o>in& to be 
able to share with you some of the marvelou? happenings I have witnessed' 
in arts education in thepublic School system over tfie past»few y^ars. 

, I have felt all alon^ that you would d^reciate my sharing* with yoji. 
some 6f the thou^fs Inave concenung the National Endowment's Artists- ^ 
in-Schools Program ax)d arts eduction in general. 

My reason for being here stems primariI\fcirom*the associatflSn, in^gfit 
and enthusiasm I have experienced in arts education over the past seven 
years as.a member and chairman of the Indiana ArtsG>mmission and cur- 
rently as chairman of the National Endowment's Artists-in>Schools panel, a~ 
responsibility I have heW f6r the past three, years. » . ^ 

'*As a prelude to our discussion this afternoon, I would lik^ to present a 
very short film which, in' a brief and vivid way, describes»bhe of the Na-^ 
tional Endowment's programs bearing directly on the subject of the arts . 
and humanities in education. It is the ArtTsts-in*-Schools Program. I think 
you will enjoy the film. . > \ 

FILM: ABTISTS-IN^CHOOLS i.. IN YOUksCHOOL 



Film Dialogue 



***and I awoke and it was 



V ^ true 

^ I saw everything I saw ' ^ 

sky of roses house of daisies * w 

a tre« of orange a book of 

apple and ^ 
I loved it all and I lived^with 

it for the rest of my life • 
' - • ' 

This child^ was in the habit of coming to school 2 or 3 days a 
week, just putting in time. Then we had a sculptor, a guest artist. We 
gave him a clump ^of clay and'you would not believe i^Jlgj^hild has 
really^found himself and heliasliot missed a day of school since. 
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Children go to school certainly to learn' the intellectual fun- 
damentals. But more than that, children go to school to learn about * ' 
the worl J beyond home and to learn to |nake>observations and valid 
judgments about the world, to learn to make choice esthetic as well as 
practical; in short, to prepare for a rjch and full life. 
A school is a fact factory. It is where children begitv^o learn about 
themselves, to perceive others, and to express what they «ee and feel. Artists- 
in-Schools, sponsored by the Natio)ial, Endowment tor the Arts, was 
developed in cooperation wirii tKe U.S. Office df Educiation, §tate Arts 
Agencies, State Departments of Education, and local school distrijcts. It is a 
program aimed at expanding children's perceptions and in helping them to 
express thehiselves through the arts. 

It began in 1967 wjth a few po6ts working m the schools. During the 
past 4 years^ Doug Anderson was a guest poet in schools in several states 
across the -^untry. ; ' 

Generally, a guest poet fs invited to a school for a week. During that 
time hfe re^ds a little of his work, perhaps some work by students in' other 
schools', and then tries to get the stifdents writing themselves— doing it, 
reading it, sharing it with their friends. > 

When we ask children to use theirjmaginations, we might well assume 
that they are going to use them irf very childish ways. I haye o^ten found 
that the creatiVe ingenuity, the imaginative pov^er of peitons 10 or 12 years 
old is often as great, perhaps greater, than at any other time during their 
lives. * ' , ^ . '\ f 

In 1969 six pilot projects across the qpuntry brought visual artists into 
the schools. Success built upon success arid today more than 1 million 
students and teacjiers are participating throughout the^O statues and in five 
specialjunsdictions from Sarasota to American Samoa, frorfFairbanks to 
-the "OuferDanksv 

Beginjiing with a modest budget in 1969, the program has grown to 
more than $3.5 million a year. It includes nearly 2,000 profes5ional artists 
now at worlj: in the schools. They are dancers, musicians, poets, actors, 
film-makers, photographers, folk artists, craftsmen and craftswomen, 
sculptors, painters, potters, architects, and enyironmental designers. 
Although many teach the arts, the artist is not expected to be a teacher only. 
He is an artist doing what he or she does professfcnally* where the students 
and teachers*can watch and shate in the experience of creative work. They 
^ learn firsthand about people who earn a liv/fng through words, or shapes 
and colors, or sounds, or movement. 

Not every child yill become an artist; that is ndbthe purpose iDf the pro- 
gram. Each ^hild has an oppoftunfty to discover his own imagination, to 
discover his own natural desire to create, to express his own feelings in' his 
own Nyay. , - ^ ' 

It is misleading in a sense to consider artists-in-schools a Federal pro- 
gram. It is instead 5,000 local programs,' i^ach one different, each one 
unique, each^one special: \ * 

If a* school or a community wants to participate in a program and 
wants to share the Federal funcjs^ it applies to the state arts agency. That 
agency, in turn, applies to the National Endowment for the Arts for morfey 
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. to help honor the^rtists-in-Schools projects in that state. Together the state 
agencies at each local school select a progrann and recruit^ a professional 
artist. The success of the progrann depends largely on the artist. He must be**- 
a sf>ecial kind of person as well as an able professional., 

In many states a special panel is formed and consults with the ^s 
agency in participating schools to review program*; and select the artist. A 
typrcal panel in the visual arts, for example, might incldde the state arts 
council ili rector, the arts supervisor for the state public school system, a 
cur^r from a museum or gallery, a practicing artist or craftsman, and the 
president of a local crafts or arts council. 

The artists then works in residence at the school— a new and fexciting 
resource for the stud en ts^, the teachers, and the community as well. He can 
work with the students singly or in groups outside the regular curriculum. 
^He works with the teachers holding workshops where they can watch him 
work and explain his art. He works with the community doing poems or 
* pottery, giving recitals or shows, offering his art and his expertise. The 
length of the residency depends upon an artist's discipline. 

A company of dancers, for example, might only be in residence for a 
couple of weeks giving performances, conducting workshops, teaching 
classes, showing the school or a community that, perhaps had never seen 
professional dancing before, what the art of dance is all about. 

A painter or sculptor typically sets up his studio in the school and may 
"^stay fo/ months. , - , 

The most successful pi'bjects are the ones m which an artists becomes a 
part of the school and the community, and that takes time. 

It is hard to describe a typical artist-in-scbool project because each one 
IS designed to meet a specific situation. Following the endowment's general 
guidelines, the artists and school Resign a project best suited to their par- 
ticular needs and resources. The state arts agency acts as an adviser and 
coordinator. * • 

The real direction, the real .energy, cbmes from the -people in- * 
vol^v^d— creative admiifistrators, teachers, students, and parents. Most im- 
portant, everyone learns about an art form in a direct and intimate way^ 
from the working artist, himself. The children, many of them, for the fir^t 
time lea nn they can express themselves th rough *art and learn that they hav^ 
unique things to say. The crea tfve urge is universal. Their own special way 
of seeing and doing has value. • 

There have beeBi^ndreds of succe^sse^ where the program just does not 
add a new x:urriculum or decorate the walls of the school. Many children, 
adults, and communities have already benefited from the works of the pro- 
gram. An artist-in-school awakens >e very one to the choice of creative work, 
to the excitement of new perceptions and the pleasure of personal ^expres- 
. sion. ^ * ./ ^ 

It doesn't really matter when yqji are trying tojbe creative whether yoji 
get high grades or low grades. It really doesn't matter* Everyone has an im- 
agination. ^ , ^ ' ^ . 

The artist-in-school confirms that there is something of the artist in 
eslch of us, especially when we are children and art is all around us to see, 
hear, or feel. Each of us can learn the art of perception, the art of expres- 
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sion, through words and sounds, colors, and motion, if given the opportuni- 
ty. What better way is there than hy bringing the artists into the schools. 
Bring theiti. into your school. 

The spirit, sight and sound, color and movement vve have just ex- 
f)erienced delivers it$ own message. These represent the very' foundation of 
the arts in^^education. Because our senses are engaged, the ideas and con- 
' cepts oT the'film are broi|^ht closer to the real-life expediences, they aim to 
embody. It is just such an exercise, involving feelings, the affective side of 
our lives, which the arts are so uniquely capable of, and which makes their 
• place in education so crucial. 

^ , For just afewmomentsi would like to focus specifidaTIy on some of the 
contributions which Tfeel the National Endowment's Artists-in-Schools 
Program has been making to our artists, our children, and communities 
^ throughout the country. 

I honestly find it difficult to exaggerate the significance, the impact, 
and the tremendous rewar^ls which I believe have been accruing to the 
young pe<^ple of our nation through,the Artists-in-Schools Program, It has 
created a whole new dimension in their sensitivity and aw^ireness to the arts 
and the role that art should play in their daijy lives. In my own mind, I see 
this new experience for the student,>Jnstinctively arid very quickly, equated 
to the whole concept of joy — and as Teilljard jde Chardin has so ap- 
propriately put it — "Joy the most infallible sign of the presence of God." 

II is with the word "jby"'that I would lik.e to quickly present some of 
the first-rate activities, and what I feel are almost miraculous transitions, 
currently taking place in classrooms and schools throughout this country 
under the name of the artists-in-schools. For it is precisely this sense of 
"joy" which is badly needed in our schools and, indeed, in our general con- 
cept of education.it is this sense of joy in education which artist$-in-schools, 
along with many other nev^and imaginative programs, has succeeded *in 
bringthg to our educationaI^)rocess. 

n In the*words of one Alabama educator, describing his reaction just 
recently to an artists-in-scHools residency within his school, he said ... 
"After 33 years in education J'm seeing for the first time Something truly 
new and exciting. I can't imAine why this wasn't done 200 years ago." 
This year, in over 6,000 schools throughout the nation, educators, children, 
parents and communities are voicing similar reactions to this exciting and ^ 
innovative program in basic education. 

As you know, the Artists-in-Schools Program is an attempt ^o make 
change possible within the school structure itself by incorporating the arts 
into the standard 'curricula . 

At the core of the program is the firm belief, consistently echoed by a 
substantial number of prominent ^ucators and administrators, people like 
yourselves, that the experience of art is basic to the human spirit and that it 
should be offered'to all children as an essential part of their educative pro- 
cess. The hope and dreani is to expand the personality of the child, develop 
his/her emotional attitudes and receptivity to the processes of learning ... to 
instill in our young an awareness of creativity as a living and personal pro- 
cess that will^endure long after their formal education is completed. 

It is, ladies and gentlemen, a hope and dream which, before our very 
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eyes, is coming to^ruition in thousands of classrooms acYossihis nation, a 
quiet "revolution'' in which are contained .the seeds pf some ofvthe most 
profound and pervasive changes ... changes whicli can touch all ofour lives 
... most importantly, touch and enhance the lives of our" children. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter from a colleague of mine, a 
member of the faculty of a prominent university in th^east, which says 

* something about this program, and I would like to read*from that letter. 

"Tom, ' ' ' 

^ , About two months ago I was one of those asked by the Office of 
Education to read applications for their new program in suppqrjt of 
'the 'arts in public schools. Time after time the applications which I 
saw made reference to participation in the Artists-in-Schools Program 
^ and I gathered from the fnany who wrote in that this program is 
beginning to have major impact on public school education in the 
arts. - — 

As you know, Vnany public school teachers of art, music, drama, 
etc. raised objections to the program when it vs^s first launched 
because they felt that person^ not trained to work with childcen wer^ 
usurping th^ir functions. I believe that just the oppcJsite has now been 
proved, namely the impact of these visitors is such tliat they generate 
' additional interest in and support for the arts in the schools. 

The National Endowment for-the Arts Program continues to serve 
the fui^ction of .stimulating the development of public school pro- 
grams in the arts and it se€m§ to me that tjie applications I reviewed, 
which came from all pats of the country and schoel systems^ carried 

# , that message home very clearly and forcibly." 

It is indeed a dream which is becoming a reality in California, where 
the Alvarado School Art Workshop has dramatically enrfched the arts cur- 
riculum of participating public schools; as well as creatively transformihg 
many of the physical settings in which this art takes place. 

The program is designed ta utilize the talents of professional artists 
working with children in Ctsoperation with teachers and administrators to 
increase the students' experience \vith^ creative arts in milding a new 
physical environment. 

Working within the common fram^^ork, the program retains tfep flex- 
ibility which allows schools, teachers, students, §nd parents to decide what 
resources of the Alvarado Program are best suited to theip particular needs. 

tft is my understanding that it is becoming a reality in East Lansing, 
Michigan, where a commitment to the artists-in-schools concept was the 
catalyst for the establishment of a pfinpanent "creative dance movement 
program" in grades 1-5, of all nine East Lansing elementary schools. 

It is happening in Portland, Maine, where the fpll-residency of a 
sculptor created a major breakthrough to involve the arts as' a dynamic, 
creative force in vocational education, indeed providing us with a brief 
glimpse of the tremendous potential of the arts in all areas of the educa- 
tional system. There are n^any other fine examples and, again, they are not 
confined to the Artists-in-Schbols Program. 
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\ Under another category of the endowment's Education program 
• onTvT/^?'■'"^ f ?• ''^ happening not only ir/the schools and noi ' 
only for the young, but also in projects outside of thJschools and in Com- 
munities across the nation helping to further demonstrate that the arts do 
. , change the face of education and present an exciting/new way of learning 

; {"Boston, for example, aging, infirmed and disabled persons in oVer 40 ^ 
nursing homes in and around the Boston area have l/ad their liyes enriched 
and renewed by The beaming Guild, a mobile a/ts education program 
which brings arts programs and workshops directi Jto the doors of those so 
often neglected and discounted by the more vocal Elements of our society 
W ii ' i fhis program, an 80-year-old former Less shop owner at the 
William Francis Nursing Home in Cambridge cfeated a line of puppets 
made from cardboard tubes, styrofoam," and-s/rands of yarn, lapping 
within herself a source of creativity and jdy which might well otherwise ' 
have gone unnoticed and unexpressed. / omerwise 

rh u"" ^^['■f?'"'^' ja'ented and bright, yet nedrologically -handicapped 
children of the Full Circle Residential Center/have been placed by rS 
Growing Mind, in a craft;^ apprenticeship prbgram intended tojnvolve. ' 
them in meaningful careers in the arts throogji^ training program oFhigh ■ 
artistic quality. Artists from . the nationally-known BolinarCrafts"ifran-s 
Guild work witTi the children in ^n approach which stresses nutrition 
Rtiysical therapy and special academic remediation within the context of " 
serious artistic training. 
. As exciting as all of these are, they are really only scratching the sur- 
■ *h^[^ more of our young people to be reached. The* 

artists-in-stfhools approach, in a very particular way, is providing foKthe 
png nedected role of the professional artists as a dynamic and life-giving 
orce in the educational process. In classroom after classroom, thatnatural- ' 
y symbiotic relationship which exists between the arts and education - 
fwitt a rtists everywhere receiving inspiration and creative ener^ from our 
children, and children everywhere being ejcposed to the tremendous 
_ creative potential o their own lives) - is being revealed to us as the catalyst 
for what may well become a new and highly innovative approach in 
American -education ... an age in which joy and learning, euphoria knd 
. discipline, creativity^and knowledge, progress and traditionaJ'educa'tion 
are no longer seen-as antithetical concepts, but as partners in a renewed 
commitment to a philosjjhy of education which is as old as the Greeks - ' 
that truth and Beauty are one and the same, and are best attained when the 
human spirit is free to come tojerms with the creative impulses which are 
Its rightful destiny.^ \ 

, , None of us here need tXbe convinced or converted, - we are 
unreservedly committed - our problem for the most part is how do we 
SeUtgfuI waT'^' « --«nable and 

mak^t^t7drhVp^"^^ recommendations to' . 

Cmr the past two years I have been serving on a national study nanel 
. ocused primarily upon assessing the signifance'of the arts for Americans 
and more specifically, education. The twenty-five members of this panel! 
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chaired by Pavid Rockefeller, Jr., took their work very seriousiy. They were 
selected not for their professional eJtperience in the field of arts education, 
but rather for their concern about the arts, their concern about education, 
and their Concern for the way Amerjcans live. The panel was originally en- 
titled, Arts, Education and Americans. On May 24 of this year with 
scheduled congressional hearings and a natfbnal conference in Washington 
our report was made public. It is entitled. Coming to Qur Senses. If yoU 
have not already received a copy of this publication Coming to Our 
Senses — I know you will very sl^ortly as \ made sure your nan\e was on the 
list" 

With some modesty, and yet as one who worked hard on this report, I 
urge you to read this document carefully — it is accurate and it represents 
an immense distillation and synthesis of the total picture of the arts in 
education programs now under way around the nation, it^lso presents vecy 
clearly a forceful case for "the power and urgency of arts education" in the 
lives of a^ Americans. The report isf illed with moving evidence of the need 
for learning in, about and through the arts. There are fifteen major recom- 
mendations with some 96 supplemental ones stemming from the major 
%sues. ^ ^ * 

I will not distress you by attempting to highlight th^ recommer^a- 
tions as I feel you will welcome the opportunity to do so, quietly arid reflec- 
tively, once you have the full report as background. 

There are, however, three very, sol id principles which unde/line the fif- 
teen major categories of the recommendation — and I think it is important 
to mention them here.' . 

1. The fundamental goals of American education can be realized oifly when the arts 
become central to the individuaPs learning experien^, in or out of schools and a( 
e Very stage of life. ' 
» 2. Educators at all levels must adopt tHe arts as a basic component of the curriculum 
deserving parity with all other elements. - * , 

3. School programs in the arts should draw heavily upon all -available resources in the 
community: the artists, the materials, the media, itnd theiotal environment — both 
natural and ijian-made. 

. * . • 
In pioving to embrace these principles, it seems to me, one of the first 

big problems to be resolved concerns the dispersion of responsibility and 
duplication, and/or fragmentation, of effort amohg those federal agencies 
which. administer the major legislative programs in arts education. This 
probldn is pla/^fff in perspective in a well-focu^ statement contained in 
the report Cdming to Our Senses. That statement is as follows: 

' Since the early i960 s the federal government has played ant increasingly important role 
in developing ideas and initiating new programs. As a rule, federal agencies have in* 
fluenccd art pro-ams by providing financial guidelines. Predictably, the rapid growth of 
federal involvement has been acompanied by a dispersion of responsibility among a 
number of separate federal programs and agencies. Despite the creation of coordinating 
bodies, there are significant duplications of effort in some situations and serioijs ommis- 
sions in others ... ^ ^ ^ 

, It is fair to say that similar prol^lems exist between and among the ma- 
jor assocations of arts educators and the private foundation^ oj>eTating in 
the field. Adquate communication mechanisms within the federal establish- 



ment and among the private associations must be jgreatly iipproved and 
strengthened. The time is now because the apptopri^jtfe^envfj-onnrcnt exists. 
• The education programs/within the Natiopal Endowment far the 
^Humanities have from time to time supported significant studies of the role 
of^the arts in humanisti(y studjes. However, the focus usually has been more 
concerned with the stu^y of the arts tKan/it has been with their practice. 
The Humanities Endowment iias assisted ir\ curriculum development ac- 
tivities whigh includeq tfie a^S'jn interdisciplinary instfuctional programs 
and has, of course, supported^rftjects aimed improving eiehientary and 
secondary^school teaching in the humanit'ips. ' • » 

As you Iqok at the various existing'programs and activities, ther^ is no 
escaping the fact th^t no serious rational, cqoYdin^ted plan has been design- 
ed to deal with arts education in the long ruh. The pattern of support h^s 
Wplved ha{>hazardly. Th^re has-*en no serftms systematic analysis of all 
tfie components vyhich together make up^^^hremely complicated arts 
education picture. ^^f^ 

Over time, separatelegislative actions have taken place, as one agency 
or- another lias pressed for a particular action. Once a new program 
becomes established it seems to have grown unilaVer^lly without much at- 
tention being paid to objectives and program goals or funding policies! 

It is obvious, thQ lack of a,sound, identifiable policy structure has con- 
tributed substantialy t6 confuse many at a variety oT educational levels, in- 
cluding those in the federal agencies arid in the Congress.* 

One of the recommendations made by ^the Arts, Education and 
Americans panel in its report. Coming to Our Senses, could remedy this in 
some measure. It calls for the establishment of a "National Arts Education 
Leadership Program," one which couldjnclude a broad spectrum of arts * 
education allies: that is, "school administrators, education curators in 
museums, and the education directors of other arts institutions, education 
program directors of state and local arts councils, project leaders, and those 
educators engaged in 'arts education leadership positions at the state, 
regional and district level*. ^' ; 

Surely, this country is well behind other educational systems in*the 
utilization of the arts as an educational resource. For example, ii! China* 
and in Russia as part of their national arts educational program, arts 
education is woven into and used in the basic fabric of the educational pro- 
cess. They ifnderstand how to make the atts work for educational purposes, , 
particularly early education. They believe arts education does not work in 
isolation; it must be integrate^ early on, into the education process. 

Perhaps such a national ^ducatioftal leadership.program, as described 
in Coming to Our Senses, niight permit us to move more quickly toward 
establishing a strong national posture concerning the arts in Our educa- 
tional structure. ♦ ; / * ' 

^In appraising the cuifrent situation ... attempting to determine how we 
get there effectively, eptnomically and politically in a reasonable and v. 
meaningful way, I wduld like to present some of the ejements whfch I view 
,as strong rpotrvatronal forces which are currently at work, and which 
ultimately could provide for vast and sweeping changes \t} arts education if 
they werexarefully and delicately orchestrated. 



Again, drawing upon my personal experience and association with the 
. state arts ageqcies and the National Endowment for the Arts, I honestly 
believe we are on the threshold of some significant breakthroughs in art 
education on a vaiWy of levels. There is a new mood — a new wave of the 
future in which mS^>y of our good^ schools are acquiring greater 
understanding anc^ appreciation of wjxat giftedness is all about — a new 
sensitivity to artistic interpretation- and in identifying all of the various 
talents among our young. They are beginning to think of art as a process 
and not just a product. We must keep this new spfrit alive and encourage its 
advancement. 

My optimism and, indeed, my rationale for this anticipated rebirth for 
the arts within our ^educational system is focused upon -the substantial 
changes which are already underway ... at the federal, state and local level, 
^11 of which can genenate effective change. Let me just comment on a few of 
these. 

There is genuine interest and a new motivation at the national level. At 
the 'present time Congress has every intenticin of becoming more involved in 
jthe ar^s, specifically a5 they relate to the education of oi^ yoUng. 

1|ie rec^^t Congressional support for the National Endowment for the 
Arts and Humanities provides further evidence that this commitment will 
grow and *become a substantial part, of jiat|^al policy. 

^ can think of no better way of presenting the spirit and future action 
we mighf expect from Congress than to read to you the message my good 
{fiend, John Brademas, asked' me to present at this meet i n ^ .^^^^ 

I was very pleased to leam that the Chief State School Officers had invited my consti- 
tuent and g6od friend, Tom B«rgin, to deliver a paper on **The Arts and Humanities as 
Educators'* at thetr annual meeting, for as chairman of that suWynmittee^of the United 
States House of Representatives with jurisdiction over the arts ai^d^ humanities, I have 
taken a particular interest in the endowment s efforts to encourage li greater appreciation 
for the arts and humaoities in elementary and secondary school pupils. 

I congratulate the^Chiefs on their attention to this extremely important subject and 
Assure them of my continued commitment to this vital component of education. 

* -ft 

The President, his Cabinet and the executive offices are also very much 
interested and intend to be continually involved in the arts. At the cabinet 
level, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and the Office of 
Education, there is clear indication that there will be some changes made! 
As a matter of fact at a recent meeting of the aits held at the Museum of 
Moslem Art, Mrs. Joan Mondale said: ^ 

This administration is devoted to broadening the base of support for the arts,^nd the best 
way>to accomplish this goal is through the recognition -that thcarts have a place in all 
areas of our lives ~ they are part of our total environment. " 

I believe we can^pect good support at this level and we ought to make sure 
th^t it is intellectually interpreted and effectively^ administered. 

Within the National Endowment for the Arts itself there has been a 
continuing evaluation and reassessment of the various programs in educa- 
tion. The chairman, Nancy Hanks, has been very conscious of this need and 
continues to seek Resources both human and financial in trying to provide 
sutantial growth and improved opportunities for the arts in education. 

In turning to the state level ... may I say — right off — tliat there are 
many here in this room who have been quietly and imaginatively moving 
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mountains in relation to the arts programs within their own particular 
states. ' * • ' ^ 

In many of the states this quiet revolution Has been underway for some 
time and it is indeed succeeding. The Ad Hoc Coali.tioh of States under the 
'JDR 3rd Fund has t)e^n a* significant part of this movement, along with 
many other s{>eciaL programs which have .been initiated , within the in- 
dividual states. / \ 

Therfe are several states >Vhich might be cited as exemplary models of 
progress in the arts. Mv own state of Indiana and, indeed, the tremendous 
accomplishments Harold Neglev has succeeded in bringing about could 
well represent one such exemplary model. 

However, le.st you think I was being too provincial, I decided to ga 
west, and selected the state pf Washington, a state' which, it seems to me, 
has made some truly significant strides in arts education. 

. Back ih 1 966, the State of Washington initiatejd the Cultural Enrithnient 
Program, which was funded initially with Title III jndhies and later funded 
entirel> by legislative appropri^ition to the Office of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The program consists of performances in schools 
throughout the state by sijch professional groups as the Seattle Symphony, 
Spokane Chamber Orchestra, Seattle Opera, Sea^ttle Repertory Theatre, 
^ First Chamber Dance Company; plus performances by many smaller 
musical, thratre, oc dance ensembfes. Xhe progra^m also tours the state art- 
mobile, which presents visual art collections including original works by 
Mafk Tobev and other famous northwest artists, as well as crafts and North 
" Coast Indiap art. The program has been funded at approximately $500,000 
annually. * * 

j,^^^>— ' The State of Washington has an Artists-iT}'Schobls Progran), which in 
man) respects ^s similar to those fundi?d in the other states. However, it also 
^ includes an outreach program that serves small rural^schools in the plains 
of* eastern Washington with week-long residencies. ^ 

The State of Washington also has, through'T^i^ Centrum Foundation, a 
series of 20 week-long workshops for the. state's creatively talented 
students. The workshops include music composition, itjodern dance, 
theatre, vispal arts, poetry. All workshops are led by professionals in the 
arts including nationally famous persons in poetry and in the dance. The 
program budget is about $125,005 annually and is funded by the Gifted 
Division of the'Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
National Endowment's Alternative Education Program, the" State Arts 
Commission and local school districts. ^ 

About four years ago, in the State qf Washington, a special project en- 
titled Arts for the Handicapped and Very Special Arts fairs was organized 
and funded by federal, state and special education monies, about $ 1 00,000 
. per yean. It serves mentaly and physically handicapped youngsters from 
throughout the state and is^ now being replicated nationally* " ' ! 

Currently underway, the state has a Comprehensive Arts fn Education 
project with up to 27 elementary schools which have been selected 
become rnodel sites for the infusion of the arts in basic education. As I 
understand it, thh state will provide modest seed money and technical 
assistance. Funding will depend on a strong focal- effort. > 
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* I think it is important to point out that the State of Washington 
Legfslaturjb recently passed a description of basic education for purposes of 
state school fuiKJirig. The description includes music and art, K through 12, 
a.? basic learning areas^ 

*All of this concern and commitment for the arts in education is takihg 
place in one of our states ... the State of Washington. It is happening in 
others — and it ought to be happening in all. * 

Manv of the states ha.ve or are currently considering ^specific line item 
* in their budgct.s for arts in education. This i^^a terribly important concept 
and movement, a great a^J*cfhative from having to rel> on the traditional' 
prdce.ss, of the availabilitv of discretionary funds — funds which ultimately 
are never quite so available or discretionary. 

It i!> fair to* sav that in most instances-tfie states^ h^ve been very 
cooperative and anxious to participate in the arts program opportunities 
prbvided bv the federal government, regardless of hpw moditjt th^se, funds 
might be. - < T 

For exarpple, the Arts Education Program of the Unitel^States Office of 
Slucatipn, rn section 409 of the Education Amendments of 1974, author- " 
i/ed a minimum of $750,00.0 each fi.scal year **to encourage and assist state 
and iota! education agencies to establish and coiidtict programs in which 
the arts are an integral part of elem'entarv and secondary school programs." 

All would agf ee, $750,000 is not a great amount of money spr^ad'd^r 
^0 state.s, and vet it has been, I believe, effectively used. In Juiie 1976, 89 
/ grants were,made for 43 state level projects and f 4 local level projects in 3,1 
states. La.si month ljune 1977J 77 grant.s wei;p made for 3t) statewide pro- 
joHs and 47 local projects. * . » 

So far most .state and local projects concentrate on training those who 
bring the arts t^> children classroom teachers, artist-teachers, profes- 
sional artists, arts specialists, and administrators. Most use artists in some 
capacity -rto demonstrate a particular art form, to help plan, to. advise. 

Manv state education agencies are involved in statewide arts education 
planning or offer assistance. Grants have provided for workshops, .newslet- 
ters, mini-grant programs, or just a few yearly meetings^ bring together 
arts and education representatives at the state level. Sonto ^tal;e. agencies 
had well established visual art and music prqgrams," but needed to in- 
troduce dance and drama^.-to teach them as part^oT^nguage* arts or^ 
reading. Some concentrated on developing arts curricula. ' 

Many of the.se ,proj(^cts had substantial backing from state educ^ftion„ 
departments or .school dl.stricts. Some had funds from state or local arts 
councils, from the A rtists-in-SchooKsr Program, and from private sources- ^ 

Another very signrlicant and dynamically expanding\opportttnity tor 
arts education at the state level is represented by the state arts agencies or 
commis^fons. '-r 

The growth, strength and commitment of our jtate arts agenclesrover 
the past ten years, is in itself a phenoixienon. While th^y stumbled and 
fumbled in the early stages and did not always have effective leadership 
and adequate bjjcfgets» they have indeed come of age. These councils today, 
for the most part, represent serious people committed to thp arts, intelligent 
people who consistently look for a good working partnership with state and 



local educational systems toward greater extension of the arts. They have 
revved up support from their state legislatures and thu^ have succeeded in 
securing more^ appropriate budgets to accommodate the cultural needs 
within their stat^. Nationally, their budgets total over $50 million, and 
that $50 million is up from $5 million ten years ago. Along with this in- 
crease has come matching funds from the communities. -In many instances 
they are Over-matched. j- 

Today, for the first time - fiscal year 1978 - states have appropriated 
more, money to state arts_agetfcies than the federal Government has in the 
past. Historically, jt has been the other way arounJT 

One really important aspect of this grovyth and development focuses 
upon the fact that .virtually every state affTagency. is^currently worl^ing 
closely ^ith some local public school systems and providing community 
support for expanding arts and community programs in the publib sChoOls. 
Their flexibjJity, staff and general commitment to the arts in education 
represent valuable allies in demonstrating public support for expanding^ 
arts in education programming. 

This coalitionof citizen support from outside, along with faculty and 
administrators' support froiji inside, is a very strongv coalition and, not in- 
frequently, a coalition which can be made to work^for the state department 
of education in cooperation with the state arts agencies. 

In many states, the state arts agency is allocating better than one-third 
of its arts programming funds to arts-in-edi^cation projects and pr6grams^ 
School administrators at the state and local level haVfe shovvn a great deal of 
professionalism in handling this new support and as a result the program is 
highly respected within the educational community ... a situation which in 
the past might have been4iighli^politicized. 

Another strong force working in support of arts in education is focused 
upon the growing number and the effectiveness of community arts councils. 
Five years' ago, community arts'councils numbered 300. Today, it is 
estimated that there'are more than J, 500. 

. hi the coijimunities themselves, through the schools and the local arts 
councils, there has been generated new sensitivity and motivation vyhich is 
enriching the arts in ^ variety of .ways within thes^ communities — in'^and 
out oT schools ~ with the old ant} the young — among the infirm and the 

• underprivileged. The councils have created a new wave of interest in the 
ar.ts and the joy whicMl^ey bring to the-total community.. Many of these 

• community arts. coUnfcils^We substantial funds and-human resources 
availablie which can frequently be of great service to the public school 
system^ through direct community contacts outside the educational 
establ^hment They can reach parents and other members of the communi- 

- '""t^^ support at the voter level for expatiding arts and humanities 
progrdjms within the state department of e;ducation and/or the local system. 

WiMiin these samecomijiunities corporate giving to the arts has also ex- 
panded tremendously, and in many instances this support goes directly to 
community arts education programs. 

Thii'represents a significant amount of^moniJy; over the past 10 years 
*coriibrafe support of the Arts has moVed from $22 millidn a year to $221 
million in 1976. ' • * ' 
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TheseXthcn, arc som the areas and forces where change is taking 
place — changes which augur well for improved arts in education. I believe 
thev^ire strong forces and that thev represent opportunities which we have 
not had in the past. As some of these changes^ continue, their objectives and 
commitment refmed, the> cannot help representing a strong force for the 
changes all of us would like to see t<ake place« 

I am sure we would all agree there is a tremendous number of divergent 
Y part.s and components which must be carefull> assembled into this mosaic. 
It is not an easv task and yet the promiseit inspires, like the artist in his 
pointing, should movQ^each of us to gcrthe full mile and trv to make it 
happen. , ' . 
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^ pHAPTER V 

THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF NUTRITION 

1 

^ ' ^ ^ Joan Gussow 

Chairperson, Program in Nutrition 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



When I first savvt)»e titleiQssigned to this sessiothShe Educational Ef- 
fects of Nutrition, I £(ssumed I was being asked here to distuss a topic which 
has had a great deaPof press in the last decade — Vamely, does a child's 
nutritional status — affect that child's performance in school? And if so, 
hoNv? I understand that you need to know the answers to thes^e questions, 
simply because so much has been said and written about' poor children 
brain-damaged by poor diets. 

But I have in recent years become more concerned about a problem 
which underlies questions relating to nutritionafstatus and behavior — and 
which clearly has much broader implicatiojis for this and other socities: 
namely, who is teaching our children what to eat and is that education ap- 
propriate? Sinpe the overall topic of this series of presentations is Beyond 
the School — What Else Educates? I feel justified in asking that question 
about food. What 'is society teaching children about food? What, if 
anything, ^are your schools teaching them? And is there anything any of us 
can do ahput it? "~ 

So t am going to begin today by discussing the educational effects of 
nutrition and end by discussing the nutritional effects of education. I think 
you wilTfind the first part a little boring but optimistic; I trust you will find 
the secon^ part amusingly depressing. 

Let me start with some basic definitions. Nutritionists da not -(y^r 
should not — use malnutrition and huViger interchangeai)ly. Malnutrition is 
a state which can be clirfically or chemically defined — by a symptom com- 
plex like anemia, for example, or by a lowjevel of a nutrient in one of the 
Body fluids. Hunger, on the other hand, is a- state of physiological and^ 
psychological discomfort associated with needing — or wanting — to eat. A 
very hungry person may or may not be malnourished — sHeXnay merely 
have missed dinner the night before — while a severely malnourished per- 
son is often too sick to" be hungry. My ini^ieA focus here will be on 
malnutrition, ^ 

What is known about the effects on humans, especially young hunf\ans, 
of obtaining inadequate or inappropriate food? The question must Ije asked 
even before birth. That is, does the mother's nutritional status during 
pregnancy affect the mental competence of the child she bears? >Ve know 
that poor women are likely to be less well-nourishedduring pregnancy than 
Women wjio are not poor, and that their childrerNir^ likely to be less 
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^ . healthy and to score more poorly on intelligence and achievement tests.,But 
are these facts related? Does nutritional stress in mothers-to-be negatively 
affect the mental development of their offspring? ' 

There are two scientific jyays to test such a relationship, directly or in- 
directly. You can test it directly by altering the mother's nutritional status 
either by starving or by supplementing her — and then look tq see if there 
is a parallel alteration in the mental development of her infant. It is obvious 
that there is^l^ one direction in which we can make use,of this method 
experimentally. We cannot in gpod conscience deliberately starve pregnant, 
females. But we can supplement their diets and see what happens later to 
their children. ^Such a study was done about 20 years ago.' Women were 
given various dietar> supplement^n pregnancy and several years later the 
IQ's of their children were tested and compared with those of a group of 
children whose mothers had not been given supplejtt^hts. The .results w^re 
marginally positive; the scores of children from one supplemented group 
appeared to be modestly affected, the scpres of children from^the oth<5;siip- 
plemented group did not. In fact, the study was uomterpretable because of 
all the unaccounted for things that happened between the time the friother 
vt'as handed her supj)l/of vitamin pills and the time the psychologists testecJ 
her child's IQ. 7 ^ 

Much more recently, a direct experiment of the opposii^sort — the 
kind I said couldn't be done — was reported. Tt involved starving pregnapj^ 
women; so^t was euphemistically called **an exj>eriment of nature^^ 
really the by-paxluct of man's inhumanity to man. and.woman. The in- 
^vestigators looked at the adult intellectual status of a group of individuals 
whose mothers had been severely undernourished during pregnancy — 
specifically duriog the "hunger winter" in HolfenS^tdward the end of 
,WorH War H, when the Germans abruptly cut ^f foodsupplies to sev^l 
- Dutch cities.^ Because the resultingjamine wastrief (the Allies came to the 
rescue by Spring) and because it had a clearly defined beginning and end, 
and. finally, because Holland's counnuous records peroiftted follow-up of 
I persons born in this famine period, the researchers werelBle to ex^ine the 
adult intelhgence of persons born to mothers malnourished during various/ 
trimesters of their, pregnancies. No differences /n adi|lt intelligence 
associated with maternal malnutrition were fpund. I should hasten to point 
out that this cannot be interpreted to mean that prenatal nutrition is unim- 
portant, f he population involved here was quite well nourished before«tRe 
famine began, and all the infants were rehabilitated before the end of their 
ffrst year of life - sinct'the'^^jneliad by then ended. Ui\fortunately; these 
are not the conditions under which poor mothers characteristically 'bear 
and rear their infants in peacetime. 

This sort of direct .te.st is clearly very awkward to carry out. Fortu- • 
• nately, there is an indirect way to examine (jthe maternal-diet-infant- 

^ development relationship ~ using* a kind of **House That Jack Built" 

model. That is, if you can show that poor diet m pregnai^y is associated 
with excels abnormalities of pregnancy and birth; and if you pan also shpw 
that such abnormal pregnancies and births produce excessi^'e numbers of 
cl^ildrep w^o are physically and/or mentally handicapped, it is then possi- 
ble to argue confidently that mothers' poor diets are a hazard to the 
development of their-trffants. 
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Witb^jjLt reviewing the supporting evidence, let me s^y simply that both 
these s(atemeVits tufn out to be true: pomplicated pregnancies and births do 
increase the risk of handicap in ojjiildren who are their products, and matcr- 
y nal malnutrition does produce an excess of pregnancy and birth complica- 
tions. The evidence is clearest wh^re low-birth weight is concerned.^ Both 
the mother's height, as it reflects the adequacy of her own childhood nutri- 
, tion, and the mother's weight before she even conceives the baby appear to 
affec^t birthweight. So does her weight gain during pregna'nc), a fact which 
has led to a number of productive studies/ 

For as these relationships between weight-gain, premature bifths, and 
mental handicap began to be clarified in the late 1960's, a number of in- 
vestigators initiated intervention studies, studies^in which supplemental 
calories and other nutrienfs were supplied to high-risk pregnant women to 
see whether their incidence of low-birthweight babies ^gould thereby be 
reduped. Results frosn these studies indicated that birthweigFit could indeed 
,^e significantly increased — and the risk to the infant tflereby decreased — 
if mothers were provided with jextra food while they were carrying the 
fetus.^ Thus the available evidence clearly supports the notion that if we 
care about giving children a fair start intellectually, we need to worrv 
^about the nutrition of expectant- mothers. Indeed, the evidence has been suf- 
' ficiently compelling as to have helped generate in 1972 a program which 
now provides, supplemental foods to almost 900.000 poor pregnant and 
nursing women and their >oung children. Though no definitive evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the WIC Program (Women, Infant? and Children) is 
vet available, preliminary data clearly suggest that WIC is raising birth- 
weights among the children of participants — arid thus accomplishing its 
goal of lessening those children's risk of handicap.* 

What about the infants and children themselves? What does the ?>cien- 
tific literature tell us about the importance to their mental development of 
providing them with optimal diets? Surprisingly little, partiv because we 
don't know how to definf^n*optimal diet. Since the topic of the'limits'^of 
nutrition science will be important later on, let me elaborate a little here 
about what we do and doat know. We know' that undernutrition or 
malnutrition, depending upon its severity, the age of its victifn, the victim \s 
^-^"'^''^S^i story , and the nutrients involved, cdi^produce a range of symptoms In 
severe deprivation there may be clear-cut diseases or symptom com|5lexes 
such as iron-deficienc) anemia (found predominantly among children and 
premenopausal women) or xerophthalmia7and kwashiorkor (diseases of 
vitamin A and pfotein deficiency respectively which are seldom found at 
all in the U.S.). Less Severe deficiency can produce a reduced growth rate in 
children — apparently vC'ithout necessarily producing any other clear-cut 
clinical symptoms. And finally, where deficiency is minimal, there may 
occur ^ variety of conditions which might be called, for lack of a better 
term, '*suboptimal health.*' 

How do these various deficiency states affect persons who suffer from 
them? At the suboptimal health end of the scale, we hardly know how lu 
" define malnutrition, much less specify its effects on physical or mental func- 
tioning. We haven't established "noi^ipar' serum levels for many nutrients 
so that we cannofssay whether a particular person deviates from rfSrmal — 
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or whether it would be significant^if he or she did. This is what makes nutri- 
tion such a fertile field for creative minds. Most of us, fpr a number of* 
reason^;, fail to feel perfect so much of the time; and so little is known about 
what **hidc|eJi hungers'\{as the ads call them) might feel like, that someone 
is always reSdy to make a buck telling us that Vitamin E or Vitamin C, or 
Fiber, or Selenium — or CocalCola — will make us feel terrific. 

^ What about the next level of malnutrition — the chronic sUb-nutrition 
that produces a reduced rate of growth' in children? How ominous a sign is 
that as fdr as mental development is concerned? The hvpothesis that there is 
some link between phvsical growth and mental development has a long and 
^TtStHpating histcyrv ,^ but the nature of that link is not clear. Growth rate in 
qhildren has long been used as an indicator of nutritional adequacy — the 
best feci children grovv' the fastest* — so attempts have been made to relate 
size! as a reflection of growth rate, to various measures of intelligence 
and/or behavior — in order to demonstrate the effects of chronic malnu- 
trition on intelligence. In countries where both severe malnutrition and 
severe growth retardation are commonplace, there is .some evidence that 
the height-intejiigence relationship holds,^ but not in this country! Among 
groups poor children here, the shortest cll(lclren do not appear to have 
the lowest IQ\s nor the tallest ones the highest.'*^. 

Here as elsewhere, however, growth retardation, like poor school 
achievement, is often found among children frpm low income famifie*, 
children who are exposedHo a variety of stresses other than, or in additipn 
to, nutritjonal ones. This is the very reason it is so difficult to sort <>Mfthe 
mental effects of infant and child malnutrition from the other accom- 
paniments of povertv. Children likely to be ill-fed ate likely also tojbe ex- 
posed to more complications of pregnane) and birth, more illnesses which 
exacerbate and are exacerbated by Doo^nutritional status, poorer housing, 
poorer sanitation, less w'ell-educatej parents, poorer leaVning<opportunities 
> and so on. In short, the risks for a poor child are multiple, inter^ctive^nd 
probablv cumulative, so that separating out the effects of a moderately in- 
adecjuate diet from the other hazards of poverty becomes virtually^ 
impossible. 

^ When one gets to the severest end of the possible range of nutritional 
stresses, the effects of childhood nutrition per se become clearer. Certainly 
the interaction betwgjen- nutrition and disease becomes more obvious. 
A Among severely malnourished children vujnerabilit> to disease is high and 
^1 it is often an infection — measles or a bout of diarrhea — which precipitates 
a child from a state of chronic malnutrition into the life-threatening condi- 
tion known as Jcwashiorkor. It is children malnourished, or formerly 
. malnourished, to this degree wjio have been the subject of most of the majorl 
studies of the effects oviutritional stress on mental development. 

.'These studies, done on severely malnourished children are — on the 
whQie — ^mply not relevant to the U.S. Malnutrition of that degree of 
severity is, fortunately, rarely found here. But it is important, nevertheles.s, 
to look at what these studies reveal. Despite the initial shouts of alarni . 
about thepqrmanency of the mental retardatio»-aiaa(Hated with childhood 
malnutrition, the data are not at all. clear cut. The evidence suggests that 
unless malnutrition is very early, pru^longed, and severe^ it does not appedr 
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to result in permanent mental deficit.^^ Even children who have been 
hospitalized for life-threatening malnutrition appear capable of virtuall) 
full rpcoverv if thev are prov ided.with both an adequate diet and intellec- 
tual stimulation — a sort, of highly structured Head Start with food. There 
, is a deception, here, however.'^ In real life such children are not usually 
miraculousK reh'abilitated. And as I pointed out some \ ears ago, it is irrelej 
vant to a|;gue about the permanpncv of the effects of deprivation if the 
* depxivation itself is permanent. 

But if the handicap imposed by even severe malnutrition can be 
remediated. wh\ was there such wholehearted acceptance of the original 
^tu)n that much le/s severe malnutrition led inexorably to irremediable in- 
-^ellectual deficit? n'hy did otherwise skeptical scientists **bu>" the idea'Jo 
rea^diK. even before the hypothesis was really tested? At least partly, tabe 
sure. becau5,e they needed to create a sense of urgeitcy among hardheadedi 
politicians about the ultimate cost of failing to feed t^ie developing world's 
starving children. In rt^is country, their too rapid acquiescence came very 
close to backfiring. For when the first rep>orts of Hunger in America filtered 
up to the seats of power more than a decade ago. we were warned in tones 
.of -alarm th^t those of our ehifdren who were ill-fed in early^ childhood 
fnight suffer A permanent reduction in the numbers of their brain cells or in 
the critical interconnections between them — thus permanently handi- 
capping them as learners.'^ An argument meant tcf provide a stimulus for 
food programs began to look like one more excuse for not educating 
children. If we did not remedy these children's hunger in time, it was 
argued, they might come to school permanently and irremediably retarded, 
^ That is not so. We cannot so easily discard these children. America at its 
worst was nevel- Biafra at its worst. « 

And when at last that fact became ev ident, concern shifted from severe 
malnutrition to worry ..about the effects of chronic undgaiutrition and 
hunger. And we began to argue, qjiite logically , that came' 
to school without breakfast (and too often without an adc^^^^wTper the 
night before) would inevitably be poor learners because they vvS^H^orst. 
debilitated b^ their nutritional deficiencies and. at the least, di 
their hunger But asserting something and prov ing it scientifically 
different things. Unless a child is severely malnourished — as I havepoin? 
out earlier — it is difficult if not impossible to as.sess that cold's nutritional 
status in a scientifically v alid way . Most people who have seen — or tried to 
tefich — hungry children, remain convinced .that learning is at least 
daunted by hunger. Those who have tried to prove that it is, have found 
both hunger and its educational effects miserably difficult to pin down. 

In 1970. discussmg the question of whether, schools ought to provide 
for children who were otherwise unprovided for, I wrote the iollowing: 
"There is. of course, one last argument which can be advanced against tl^e 
notion that the schools should provide for children's physical needs — that 
is that we can't prove it will help them learn . The hard scientific 
evidence to support the notion that children's present biological condition 
correlates with their learning is best described as fragile. There are a few 
studies ... for what it is worth they have all tended to show ^hat children 
who were better nourished did better. But the fact remains that there are . . . 
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no controlled studies which show whether the child who^ very hungry is 
unable to work as well in school as one who is not hungry — or even, 
whether he is just unwilling ta/*** . . * 

Since that time there have been a number of impressionistic reports 
from teachers or other personnel in schools which have initiated breakfast 
programs to the effect that the children are easier to teach, more attentive, 
less quarrelsome. They are also said to have better attendance reoArds.*' I 
suspect that at least some of these reports are true ~ even if the children's 
changed behavior reflects only the teachers' optimism or the children's- 
pleasure that someone cares enough for them to fill theireempty stomachs. 
For what must never be ignored is the fact that just •as hunger is not always 
^ a biologically definable state, but a psychologically defined one, so the act 
of eating has,overtones that go far beyond its biological function of pro- 
vidmg energy and nutrients to the organism - a f^ct which inevitably con- 

- founds research results in the field of diet and behavior. Feelings and food 
consumptioo are tied together, inevitably, by our long period of infancy 
and dependence. 

But whether the teacher impressions are true or not. teacher impres- 
sions are not accepted as scientific evidence. So within the past few years, a 
number of careful studies designed to provide evidence regarding the effect 
of school meals on mental functioning have been carried but. One showed 
no significant differences in attentiveness and test perfermance among 
6hil(iren who did or did not have *?breakfast" (150-200 calories of 
'^something") or among another group which did or did^not have a mid- 
morning snack," Another study found a very small decrement in perfor- 
mance on certain tasks among anemic children! and small igiprovement on 
certain m'easures pf psychological functioning among children, receiving 
meals at a Head Sta/f center — though the data suggested that a vitamin 
pill would do aj^\ as a meal.'« A study reported last year compared at- 
4 tendance, reading and math, scores, and j>erformance on various 
psycholo^cal tests for 3rd to 6th graders at two schools, one serving a 

- regular hot breakfast, the other serving*none. Thdre were nO differenc^,*® 
The latest review of the literature I have seen had about it a kind of frantic 
determination to remain optimistic and connections will be found between 
school feeding programs and learning — despite consistently negative 
results." 

Now let me make it clear that my comments to this point should not be 
read as a rejection of the idea that what children eat affects what they do 
and what they can — and will — learn. I am firmly convinced, as a recent 
report put it, "that what does or does not go into the mOuths of hum^an 
beings is of central importance as to how they work, learn and behave."** I 
am convinced diet matters — just as we were all convinced that mothers' 
diets mattered to the development of their infants, long before anyone was 
able td put together a study that would prove it scientifically. Animal 
studies on malnutrition and learning are extrapolated to humans'Srtii-eJc- 
trapolator's peril, but it is probably pertinent that in all species tested, 
•malnutrition tends to produce increased emotionality and reduced ex- 
ploratory behavior — so that focused attention to and interaction with the 
surrounding environnient — a prerequisite to learning — is reduced." 
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c I have assumed from the listed topics that Jeanne Chall will ^his after- 
noon be dealing with some of the more recent research on the ways in 
which single biochemicals — many of them nutrients — can affect 
neurochemistry and hence, presumably, behavior. We have known for 
generations that nutrition affects nervous system function — the insane 
as>lums of the South were long filiSS With the victims of pellagra, a vitamin 
def jcienc> afflicting corn eaters which was considered a hopeless illness un- 
til Joseph Goldberger cured jt with brewer's ypast. But just how and in what 
wa^s we behave aswe eat remains a subject of controversy. We are at oddS* 
over megavitamin therapies and over the question of - whether 
hypoglycemia (low blood sugar) is a medical rari(*y or a disease afflicting 
millions of ordinary citizens. And surely everyone associated with the 
schools is accutely aware of the Feingoid controversy — the argument over 
w hfether all or any part of the problems of hy peractivity in children can be 
attributed io allergies caused by a certain class of substances commonly 
found in food additives. 

We are really just beginning to explore the relationships between 
nutrients and behavior — indeed between biochemicals of all sorts and 
*' behavior. My point is just that — we are just beginning; so the evidence 
useful to educators regarding which children are affected, in which ways,' 
hy ^what kinds of nutritional insults and with what effects on their 
• characteristics as learners — such evidence is riot yet^ be had/ 

^Meanwhile, we seem to have concluded sometime ago that it may be 
foolish for us to ask whether hunger lias adverse educational consequences 
— since in this generally over-fed country we can so readily remedy the 
hunger. Even if we cannot prove that hunger interferes with learning, we 
collectively have not found it acceptable that some children should remain 
hungry. Without solid evjdence that such meals will be important to their 
learning, we have as a nation concluded that children ought to be provided 
1^ with lunch — and breakfast too if they neec^^it — and that they ought to 
have it free if they can't pay for it. " \ ' 

Which leads me — with some grace I hope — from my assigned topic 
The Educational Effects'of Nutrition to my self-assigned topic. The A/utri- 
lional Ef feats of Education. I ambled here by a conclusion — which I will 
explore more fully in a few minutes — that whether or not school breakfasts 
and lunches have ^physiological .effects which alter children's ability {o 
learn, school feeding programs — as routinely carried out — clearly have 
significant educational effects, most of them negative. 

But let me begin somewhere else. I suppose you too have seen the signs 
indicating that, ready or not^ you are on the verge of having nutrition 
education mandated in your schoolsr- There is at this moment in a 
Senate/House Conference Committee an amendment to the National Child 
Nutrition Act, passed overwhelmingly by the Senate, which-includes a pro- 
V is ion tQ supply to each/tate at least SlOc for every child enrolled in^ school 
to be used m initiatin^utrition education efforts." I am told that, the bill 
will probably be out of committee in late August — with the Nutrition 
Education provision intact. But whether or not this particular amendment 
survives this particular Conference Committee, it is beco;yiing obvious that 
later if not sooner, there will be mandatory nutrition education in the 
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schools. The reason for this is simple. We are running out of resources to ^ 
support a so-called health care system which is really a sickness-care system 
»-twhich devotes a disproportionate share of its assets to applying "ter- 
minal life extension technologies to people who have.n^ver b^n taught 
how to stay healthy. It has become clear, moreover, that the diseases which 
are trying takill us — at younger and younger ages — are degenerative, and 
that at least a portion of this degeneration relates to the dietary pattern we 
have adopted over the last quarter century.' \ 

And so, as frequently happens when society discovers a problem — the 
schools are going to be asked to fix , us up., You are going to be asked to 
educate children **so that they will be able to" make wise nutritional 
choices,'' or, to use the language of the bill **so that mdividuals^receiving 
such inforniation will understand the prir>ciple? of nutrition and seek to 
majgmize their well-being through food consumption practices." I am 
tempted to say **good luck" and sit down. But as ?;omeone who has tried 
very hard to understand the failure of nutrition education over the last 30 
years, I fe^l obligated to share with you some of what J have learned. 

There is a widespread assumption loose in the land that if schools are 
not teaching something, it is not really getting learned. When pressed, most 
people will acknowledge that this is really not the case, that — sure — their 
children are learning the alphabet and the numbers from Sesame Street,/ 
and the pop tunes from the radio, but the schools are still supposed to be^ 
teaching the ''important-' things. And as you well^ know' the schools are still 
blamed when children and society do not turn out right — though school 
persons are not credited when for some reason things dort^t go wrong. Even 
the overall topic o^ this meeting. Beyond the Schools — What Else 
Educates? is testimony, to the power of the image that the sch6ol remains 
the major educator. Yet as we all know, that is -simply not the case. Televi- 
sion (as we were reminded again yesterday) is a major educator — teaching 
a glkod deal more than numbers and letters, alas — having at children for 
more total hours than all their teachers put together. We have not even ^ 
begun to ask what that message stream is teaching or whethqr the children 
brought up in thrall to that flickering picture are really different creatures 
than we, with different modes of perception. - * 

The average child watches about 2()»000 commercials annually, of 
which a very significant proportion (up to 90% on some children's pro- 
granjming) are for edible products — sweet cereals, cakes and cookies, 
sugary beveragesfcandy, chewing gum, fast food^." These are some of the 
foods that some pt the cleverest minds in America are selling to cbj^ren^ 
over and over and over, long before those children ever reach a formal 
classroom. Parents feel frustrated about their inability to control their 
children's diets^*^ — eveh though they are not particularly good — as our 
health statistics Indicate — at.controlling their own diets. But you will be . 
expected to be more successful, to help wean children away from what their , 
television sets have been teaching them toward "hutrition knowledge" and 
ultimately toward "healthier diets." 

I even have a pretty good idea of what those healthier diets will look 
like. You will probably be asked to help shift the next generations away^ 
from the heavy meat, he^vy fat, heavy sugari^heavy salt diet of their 
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parents* generations toward a diet containing more fruits, vegetables and 
whole grains, less salt, fat and simple carbohydrates, more chicken and 
tish, less red meat, fewer pastries and desserts,, less fried salty snacks. A 
report from the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
recommending such changes has already been issued. This report. Dietary 
Goals for the United States, has been the cause of near fisticuffs among 
nutritionists since its issuance in February.^* They are arguing about some 
of the Committee's numerical recommendations (a 40% reduction in sugar 
intake, for example, or a 25% reduction in fat intake), ^uf the food ^dvice, 
the recommended changes in food selection which I have listed above is 
fairK welhagreed upon as a rational and appropriate basis for nutrition 
education. These recommendations — or something ver> like them — will 
doubtless be built into a number of government programs — including the 
nutrition education program in the schools. 

What chance of success do you have in* this tasic that is about to be 
assigned to your domain? A great deal, I think, if you go into it with your 
eyes open. But if you — we — are to be successful, I think you will need to 
* understand — as I have come to understand — the implications of that suc- 
cess. When I first came into the field of nutrition education, quite late in 
Mife, I knew I was com"ihginto a profession which was infused with a sense 
of failure. If one looked atthe ^'typical American diet" it was clear that the 
nutritionists were not winning. The traditional explanation for this was 
that people were either ignorant or in the misguided hands of Adele Davis 
and other "food faddists." To an un blinkered observer, ho^vever, it quickly 
became evident that the public was neither abysmally ignorant nor "fad- 
dist" but rather badly confused and misled by forces much more pervasive 
and powerful than the late* Ms. Davis. 

Why did people need nutrition education so badly? Humans had, after 
all, selected life-sustaining diets for countless generations even before nutri- 
tion science was dreamed of. Quite simply, the choices had gotten harder. 
Between 1928 and 1968, the typical large supermarket went fron) offering 
800 items to offering 8000 items.^** It may now contain 12,000 items, 
selected by the manager for fast turnover from more than 40,000 items in 
the food supply. The average supermarket has become, in tKe words of one 
observer, a minefield through which the housewife must jivend her way 
without a map.^° Since a very large proportion of the products on the 
shelves are over processed, overpriced, and — increasingly — overfortified 
with vitamins and minerals to make them appear "nutritious," the shop-^ 
per's chiatice^of going wrong — unless she has a college degr,ee in nutrition 
science — are overwhelming. 

Even As it became clear to me that a large part of our nutrition prob- 
lem related to the number of questionable products on' the market, it 
became equally obvious that the underlying cause was economic. If people^ 
ate the way nutritionists apparently wanted them to eat — the way the 
Dietary Goals statement suggests they should eat — a number of food com- 
panies would juffer serious economic losses, perhaps even go^ out of 
business. They have become dependent upon the public's consumption of 
novelty fooc^ products which are, taken as a group, more expensive and less 
niilTitious than the foods nutritionists typically urge people to eat.^* (Since 1 
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do not at the moment have time to elabotafre on why this is so, I \yill simply 
point out that the profit margin is clearl/*iigher, and more predictable, on ^ 
a Pringle which is shelf-stable for a year and costs the consumer more than 
$2.(resLRound than it is on a plain old raw pot^o which costs.a lot less and 
can rot.)^\^ 

But howiras this food industry dependence on overpriced novelty come 
about? Food has a unique property which has made it especially vulnerable 
to the American eepjiomic system. Unlike other products, food is difficult to 
consume beyond ce^^m very narrow limits. While you can have three 
. houses, four cars, twenty suits and 30 pairs of shoes (if you can afford jthem) 
you can only eat so much food, even if you are willing to tolerate obesity as 
the price of overconsumption — as many Americans appear to be. As the 
rate of population growth fell off in this country, the food industry would,^ 
in a rational world, have stopped growing much at all. J3ut economic 
viability in the U.S. has been associated with GROWING — Is fast as possi- 
ble. Arvd in order to grow, the food industry had to iny^t products for 
which we could be coaxed to payjnore on the grounds that they v^ere, non- 
caloric (the Dorian Grey approach -to gluttony), convenient, fun, or, 
ultimately, just new — like Pringles. 

And, of. course, the food companies won out over the nutritionists 
because they had something terrific to sell — „not food, but hedonisnv 
Moreover, they had the nutritionists seriously oytgunned. The food industry 
is the largest industry in the RS.; the nutrition profession is among the 
smallest of professions. We h^ pamphlets; they had television.,To put it in 
instant perspective, I will simply point out that the estimated annual 
government expenditure for nutrition education — and this includes all 
those wonderful pamphlets about cooking rutabagas — is something less 
than the Coca Cola Company spends in a year of promoting the use of one 
product." 

Now inevitably this analysis of the problem ^hrows nutrition educators 
into direct Conflict with the food industry. For any company's ultimate 
goal must be to sell products. On the othor^liand, the nutritipn educator's 
ultimate goal must be to promote good nutritional habits — to leach people 
how to get the best diet at the lowest possible cost, within the constraints of 
their respective iifeS^^yletf. These goals — that of the food manufacturer and 
that of the educator — are often incompatible, since much of what the 
educator ought probably to be teaching is, as I have said nonponsumption 
^ of the very food products from which the producer makes the greatest 
profit. * 

Now I have engaged in this apparent digression about the food industry 
^ in order to alert you to two things. One is that yo^ will be up against a very 
powerful and economically-motivated competitor if you seriously set out to 
teach children the nutritional wisdom of consuming simple, healthful dietsr 
The second is that* in this conflict^ between economics and nutritional 
sanity, you have not been innocent observers. Five years ago, as the result of 
an amendmeijf offered to the Child Nutrition Act by Representative Albert 
Quie, XDongress tooT< away froni the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
control 4he sale of competitive foods where federally funded school lunch 
programs were operating. By thus giving back "local control," Congress 
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opent?d up vulnerable, local administrators to the full impact of industry, 
lobbying groups anxious to introduce their snack projjucts into the 
lucrative school market. They have been remarkably successful. Foods of 
highly questionable or no nutritiqnal value can be found for sale in cor- 
ridors and lunchrooms of schools across the country. Sa appalling has this 
invasion bccocne that, as you no doubt know, concerned citizens in a 
nXimber of areas have banded together to force the local school boards to 
ban "junk foods'* from their schools. Often the major open opposition has 
come/K)t frpn; the candv bar and soda' manufacturers, but from school ad> 
ministrators who argue that these are the onl> foods children will buy — 
artd anyway the money is needed for band uniforms. 

Meanwhile, the nutrition lessons are not lost on the students: money is 
more important -than wise food choices, schools approve of )our eating 
whatever tastes good to you — even if your t^eth'*<ot; >ou should be free to 
make \ our own food choices (just as if >ou were indeed free after hundreds 
of thousands of commerciaLs). In a country whose constitution guarantees 
life, lib(^rty and the pursuit of happmess — in that order — we as'educcrtors 
are tdcitlv assuring our children that we agree with their decision to put the 
pursuit of happiness first — even if they do not yet really understand the 
implications of that choice for life. 

What I am spying, of course, is that schools — like television sets, and 
societies — ^teach things all the time, ^ven when thi^ do not mean to. In an 
article entitled The School As Surrogate Conscience, Henry Steele 
Commagcr once wrote thefollowing: "Educators have, of course, long been 
aware of the dichotomy Wlween what is taught in the .schools and what is 
held up for approval and emulation by most other in.stitutions of society . . . 
To judge by results — the results of the pa.st 40 years or so — this whole 
enterprise of relying onjschools to reform society by direct teaching has 
been an unmitigated farfure . . . The schools cannot recon.struct .society, and 
society has little inter/st'in reconstructing itself along the lines that .schools 
might find gratifying. The schools cannot refcnto-eclucation, /or ^nos( of 
education goes on outside the school room.^^ Out.^ide the school room, I 
would .sugge.st,Kbut not always outside the school. And that bring.s.me to 
school lunch. ^ 

As I suggested much earlier,, there continues to be a lot of interest in 
investigating the educational effects — the effects on children as learners 
•of school lunch. I vote instead that we simply accept .school lunch as an 
educationally relevant experience and ask what it is teaching. I must con- 
fess that for a long time .school lunch bo/ed me. I have come to suspect that., 
the school feeding programs affect mo.st educators the .same way — either 
boring them pr enraging them as a somewhat untidy and educationally ir- 
relevant activity* vvhich the U.S. government forces them to engage in. But 
school food scrvic6 doesn't bore me anymore. For I have come to the con- 
clusion that nothing we c?an teach about nutrition in the classroom is going 
to'have any effect at all if it is flatly contradicted by the experience of the 
lunch room. " ' ' 

. Let me tell you a story. Sorne time ago I did a study which involved 
finding out ^bout the food habits of the teenagers in a relatively affluent 
cx)mmunity 'near my home. In the course of thestudv I discovered that most 
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of the young people did not repott eatingjjot lunch. Instead a large propor- 
tion of them appeared to be making their lunch off juice drinks (sugar, 
water, 10% fruit juice'if youVe lucky) and bags of corn chips or cookies. In 
the course of checking out the validity of these reports. I went to the school 
cafeteria. The dining hall itself was not unpleasant, but the entrance to the 
lunch line was a narrow doorway at which there tended to be a pil6-up of . 
impatient kids. Whbn you entered, you could see right in front of you a 
stainless steel tray naif* filled with a kind of greasy liquid on top of which 
were floating a feiv thin brown patties which were — I sincerely hoped — 
hamburgers. Down at the other end of the line sat the cash register, sur- ^ 
robnded by twinkling cartons of fruit flavored sugar water and bright 
sanitary (at least!) packages of snacks. It turned out that the only large 
group of children who accjuired the school lunch were the poorer children 
who could get it free. They picked it up and tried to sell it cheap to the other 
kids so the\ too could buy the "junk food** that was obviously the only sane 
thjng to eat in that setting. 

I^m sure that this is an unusual exampFe — that all of you have in your 
school systems nothing b^Qt warm-hearted friendly help, freshty-cooked 
food, and home-like lunchrooms where smiling teachers preside oTer tables 
of calm and happy children eagerly devouring their tasty lunches. But on 
the chance that at least one school lunchroom in your states is I ike. the one I 
described, I want tq close by talking about some of the lesson^ that are 
being learned — and. perhaps even more important, are not being learned 
in lunchrooms across America. 

I operate on the assumption that we are nearing the end of an era of un- 
thinking abundance and its accompanying waste. Given that assumption. I 
believe there are three important facts that chiFdren in "America are not 
learnmg about food: the\ are not learning that it is precious; th^ are not 
learning that its quality relates to health; and they are not learning, reajly. 
that it is the product of a compFex biological system. 

Most Americans have difficulty thinking of food as scarce because, as 
Margaret Mead often points out^'the) are always having to refuse food to 
avoid gaining weight. To help them out the food industry has developed 
products — no calorie heverages.Vrackers mad6 with methyl cellulose and 
bread diluted wfth wood pulp — which enable them to continue eating. 
Children learn from' such products — and from our frantic effprts to avoid 
weight gain. Thev learn that food is not precious, that there is always more 
than enough, that it can even be thrown away. TJiis attitude is hel{!>ed along/ 
bv television. A recent .study found that in 94% of the foe^ ads directed to 
children on weekend te[evi.sion, the primar> appeal was that the ^ood was 
"fun** to eat.^^ The emphasis on food as **f,un*' has tende^,^ pl?scure for our 
children the fact t^iat food is not naturally abundant and that Only ^ small 
affluent portion of the* world *s pc<^ple have enough food to rt^^vvas^g any.' 

" This same emphasis on eatifig for fun has allowed all of us to ^oj^et.that ^ 
profoundiv true cliche that we realty arcwhat j^e eat, and tha^pUr fev<^<gf^ 
health and well-being relates very markedly to what we put in gur moutn^^. 
I find passing a contemporary high school at dismi.s.sal time a very* ac^resV 
ing experience. Any()rT^ who tri(fs to argue that we are notfclwing somHhing^ 
wrong ought to take a look at our young people — presumably io'WicpMne^ 
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.of life. We cam*t prove these children are malnourished -i- as the manufac- 
turers of sugared products like to remind us -'for as I explained earlier, in 
the absertce-of flagrant malnutrition we have,a hard time defining **poor 
nutritional status/' Nevertheless, I find these children a* depressing 
reminder that we have produced, in the words of poet Wendell Barry, **the 
world's first brc^cl-ba.sed hedonism/'" 

What is in the long run perhaps even more frightening, in a world 
^rowingly short not only of food but of the resources to produce it, is the 
fact that American children (and adults) do not understand the workings of 
their food support systems — or the importance of protecting them. We 
have so completely broken the food chain that leads from sun to soil to 
animal and man and back to the soil that children canfiot be blamed if they 
believe that food is produced by food "manjufackfrers" rather than by 
farmers in league with the soil and the sun. ^Fj^\ihg to understand that the 
whole system is sustained by the miracle the suii works with chlorophyll — 
converting light energy into chemicals one cari sijik one's teeth into — we 
have not taught our children ^heir own dependence, We of the west have 
become what ecologist Raymond Dasman has called biosphere people," 
drawing the resources on which we depend frorji all over the world. We do 
not live within the constraints of our own ecbsystems. If we did, their 
breakdown would signal us to mend our Wayi. As biosphere people we 
draw on food and raw materials far outside our immediate life so^ce to sup- 
port our ultimately insupportable way of life. Tl^us we and our^ldren re- 
main unaware, except by report", oT the true«env|ironmental impact of our 
food and other demands. ' 

And the schools support^us in our self-tleceplion. School lunch rooms, 
more often than not, reinforce the very inapprppriate lessons society is 
teaching our children about food. Let me end with one more personal story. 
Last vear I learned that on the upper west side of M&nhattan a number of 
schools were serving preplated lunches — and that thbse preplated lunches 
had been sei^t from California.^' I thought at the time -Xiind I still think — 
that the decision to serv^ such food invoUed a disastrous misunderstanding 
of the wav the world was going and about thejnevitable limits to energy 
andraw materials. Envision if you can the waste involved in mining, refin- 
ing^c^haping those alummum trays, heating and then cooling the food, 
^ freffing thoje thousands of meals and keeping them frozen across 2000 
miles, transporting them - by truck or train - at the cost of coal or deisel 
fuel, to some central storage point in the metropolitan area from which a 
truck, using more fo.ssil fuel, picks them up and transports them to the 
schools where they are reheated, served and thrown away half-eaten 
-because the Puerto Rican children in Washington Heights do not really like 
the foo^l that the people m California have preparwi for them. What a 
niodel of an insane food system! Importing preprocjessed food to a destitute 
city which i,s ^hort of jobs and sairrounded by increasingly hard-pressed 
farmers. What inappropriate lessons those lunches teach! 

Many of us are.coming to believe in the necessity for a re-localization 
of our fo(4d supply — if only, to cut 'dowp.on the terrible energy waste in- 
volved in' a process like bringing frozen lunches from California to 
Manhattan. Thb schools can be a model — using wherever possible locally 
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produced and processed Food, in many cases producing some of their own 
food as even New York City schools did in wartime. The new urban garden- 
ing projects have proved a gddsend for nutrition educators — it is very hard 
for people not to love the vegetables they^have grown. In the. lunclirooms 
children can learn lessons their parents never had to know — ' about the 
ecqlogical rationa^tyof a diet lower in meat, about the ability of foods like 
beans and rice to^complememteacbo^er so as to produce a meal lower ifi 
fat than.meat but just as hjgh in protein value. ' ^ - 

Because Congress sees the school lunch room as the place where, if 
anywhere, real nutrition/ education must take place, the new legislation- 
specifically requirertfiat some, of the funds be used to promote "nutrition 
information activities in local school districts using as a learning 
laboratory' existing child nutrition programs, including, but not limited to 
• the National School Lunch Program.'' I would urge you to view -this man- 
date broadly. I would urge you to look upon this as a Congress-given oppor- 
tunity to teach childrerj many of the important lessons our society must 
master if we are to survive into the 21st century. In a world where food will _ 
become increasingly precious we owe it to our children to^ teach them the 
truth about it: that it (s precious, that it is essential for survival, and that its 
production is dependent upon the health of a complex ecosystem which will 
be theirs to protect. The lunchroom must become part of the classrooms a 
place where a respect for food is modeled; where the elements of a rational 
health-promoting diet are served; and where the complex interrelationships 
between energy food and the environmenV^re taken accountAf. Make no 
mistake, a great deal more than hunger is at stake in the lunchroom. 
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CHAPtERVI 

Implications of the Neurosciences for Education 

Jeanne S. Chafl 
Harvard University 



I hasten to say that I am riot a neuroscientist. My iramediate^credentials 
for this presentation are co-«ditorship of the National Society fdr the Study 
of Education s (NSSE) Yearbook for 1978. EducaHon\and the Brain. The 
co-editor, Alan Mirsky, is .a neuropsychologist. But I remain an educational 
psychologist with •major interests in the psychology and teaching of 
^ reading, and in the diagnosis and treatment of reading and related learning 
disabijities. ' > 

It 'is in relation to my interests in^reading that I became awar^ in the 
late 1950s of the relevance of nedrology for understanding reading 
disability. More peopl^ were lookijfo then to\yard neurology for aii explana- 
tion of reading and language disalwlity, and away from the prevailing view 
that reading; and language disaaftfffes were psychodynamically based^ 
' Thus, in a relatively short period pfftime, the causes for children's reading 
and language disabilities were sought in the brain, and not primarily in 
niotivation, parent-child relations, emotional problems and other 
psychological factors. 

By the early 1960's, the diagnostic procedures had also changed, with 
the neurologist tending to direct such evaluations in place of, the 
psychologist or the psychiatrist. Treatment shifted as' well, from' remedial 
reading and perhaps psychotherapKortcounseling, to training of the so- 
called undeclying *psychoneurologiCT^ -processes of visual perception, 
, auditory perception, ind visual-motok coordination. 

At about the same timei.the concept of minimal briffx damage (MBD) 
and learning disabilities as one form of MBD, began to be recognized.^ One 
category under MBD was hyperactivity, a condition characterized by diffi- 
culty in sustaining att^^ntioh, an^l therefore difficulty with abilit^^ do 
what the school required. Medication was often prescribed and taken dur- 
ing school }ioui>.This opened up a host of concerns to the educator as to 
^, . whether the drugs' were in fact beneficial, whether they might in some way 
be contributing to a later drug addiction and whether the schools should 
, take responsibility in dispensing them. ^ "--^ 

By theearly 1970's. it appeared that eduJcators were already very much 
..involved with the neurosciences. Apd since so much wal being discovered, 
and so mych was controversial; they needed to know more about current 
research and theories about thtf biain. During the 1970*s much was pub- 
lishecl in popular magazines that tould be helpful bi^t could al^mislead. 
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The profusion of these articles and books, particularly during the past few 
years, attests also to the growing interest in the subject as well as to the in- 
crease in knowledge. 

Knowledge of tHe neurosciences is also complicated by the fact that 
they jye composed of many different disciplines, among them neurology, 
psychiatry, neuropsychology, cultural anthropotogy, ghemistJ^^rKblpgy. 
* nutrition, educational psychology, and tHe fields of reading,1anguage and 

learning disability.. : * 

Because of the great variation^jp backgrouncf amopg the neuro- 
scientists, one can expect«some difficulty in communication among them, 
and between the brain scientists and the non-specialist. 

In 1974 1 proposed to my fellow NSSE (National Society for the Study 
of Education) Board members that the time was perhaps right to do one of 
their annual scholarly reviews of the neurosciences and their implications 
for ecl^cation. They agreed. I had assistance from the NSSE Board, from 
. neuroscientists such as the late Hans Lucas Teuber of MIT, Jerome Kagan 
of Harvard, Richard Held of MIT, Georg^ Miller of Rockefeller University. 
^ and Horace Magoun and liw^ise Marshallbf the National Committee on the 
Neurosciences, and mahy others. All gave freely of their time and cfounsel, 
and with their help, and that of Alan Mlisky, a co-editor, a Yearbook Com- ' 
mittee was appointed, and a group of distinguished authors was chosen. 

I will report here on some of the concepts and research findings of par- 
ticular relevance to children and their schooling from the 1978 NSSE Year- 
book, Education and the Brain, and from other relevant sources. 
^ Hemispheric Specialization , / 

Sr--^ [ Start with the "hottest*" coacept from the neuroscience^— the one ' 
-that is probably the most popular currently in the general ^ress.— that the 
ffuman brain is divided into two halves: each having different functions. 
^ While all of this seems v ery new, jt is important to realize that it has been 
known a veryJong time, some knowledge going back to classical times. 

Medical p(x)ple have long known that each half of the brain controlled 
the opposite side.. But, only during the latter half of the 1 9th century did 
-^physicians first conjecture that'the higher mental functions might be 
organized in an asymmetrical way in the left and right hemispheres. 

Careful study of victims of language loss (aphasia) revealed injury to 
the left cerebral cortex. Rarely was equivalent loss of latig^ge found when 
the right cerebral hemisphere was damaged. Bv 1950, according to 
Howard Gardnet:^n977), a considerable number of higher reasoning 
powers were attributed to the left hemisphere. After 1950r.some evidence 
began to accumulate. regarding the special. powers of the rigbl hemi.sphere. 
But there is much disagreement with regard to these recent findings. 
' ^ In spite of differences of opinion, there seems to be a left hemisphere ad- 
Vantage for dealing with language. The left hemisphere also seems to 
assume a more dominant* role than the right jn classifying objects according 
to standjird categories of experience - e.g.. .sorting out from a set of objects 
all the red large cones or all the pieces of furniture. (Gardner, 1977) 

There do not seem to be as strong cognitive right hemisphere effects as 
the loft hemisphere's dominance for language. Most people agree that the 
right hemisphere .seems relatively more important in spatial tasks, such ^s . 
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fifkding ones way around ah unfamiliar room or visualizing in one's head 
. • the image of a two- or three-dimensional form. It also seems crucial jn fine 
sensory discrimination such as recognition of faces or detection of un- 
familiar tactile patterns. (Gardner, 1^7) 

Recent research and analyses by Merlin Vl(ittrock (1978) points to the 
importance of an individual's hemispheric prefek^ence on how information 
is processed as well as on the kind of information that is processed. The left 
hemispho^ processes sequentially, and analytically; the right processes 
simultanwhisly ancJ globally. / * . 

Several experiments point to the possibility of iniproving, upon rela- 
tively weak left-hemisphere processing by making use of the processing of 
the right hemisphere. Thus, to improve reading comprehension and recall* 
both left-brain processes, imagery, cons^ered a right-hemisphere process, 
is used. (Wittrock, 1978) , ^ ' 

Another educaticinal implication drawn from hemispheric specializa- 
tion is that schools make more use of **right brain'* activities such as art and 
music and construction so that those children weak in the left brain process- 
ing of language, reading and writing and various forms of analysis* have 
another means of learning and excelling. This vi6w is rpf^nesented by 
Samples (1977). Education and culture have been biased, he claims, against 
the cyclical, metaphoric, right-hemisphere thought. The time has come, he 
says, for educators to take the lead in uniting the linear-logical (the^f unction 
of the left hemisphere) and the cyclical-metaphoric (the types of thinking 
attributes! to the right brain). Indqedlie seems to imply that the ^schools and 
the general culture ha\e engaged in a conspiracy to keep down pupfis who 
, ar^ot proficient in fce language skills required and rewarded most by 
school^of today. * , ' 

"Tlie cultural ecology, with its emphasis on structure, logical and 
linear cbnfo|'mity, overtly and tacitly prejudices against the analogic, in- 
tuitjve, wholistic functions* of the right mind." He continues: "The point 
here is tnat the capacity for expressing metaphoric knowing persists at all 
.stages pf cognitive maturity, yet, in terms of prevailing teaching strategy 
and currid^^ilum materials, appropriateness of its use is diminished through 
the school Experience.'* (p. 691 ) His plea for a curriculum more a|3pro^riate 
for right-brained pupijs is very strong, stating that such pupils have t>een 
given *\second-class citizenship in the community of thought/' 

His argu^nent for a right- brained" curriculum becomes stiji stronger: 
**The metaphorical min^ faces the pecking order created by rationality. 
Schools and \a\ agencies seem to have been created for each other.' 
Counting and affirming, conforming and analyzing dominate the educa- 
tional and .sociiki scene." (pf 692) 

It would sami that in his enthusia.sm. Samples proposes that we change 
schcx^ls and the vVorld into places that will be happier for those strong in 
right-brained act^i>itio.s. It is interesting that in an interview in September, 
1977 on the report of the Advisory Panel on the Decline of Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test Scores, Matina Horner, President of Radcliffe Collej^e .and a 
member of the Panel, noted that frecjuent watching of, TV instead of 
readmg may have 4 negative effect on scnola.stic achiev ement by exercising 
the right, visual hemisphere. The left hemisphere which is u.sed in language 
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^ and reading would not therefore receive sufficient exercise. Thus, it would 
seem that Matina Horner is concerned with just the opposite — that we may 
already be giving too much- exercisfe to the right brain and too little to the 
left. 

Thus far we have mentioned three different educational interpretations 
and impHcations of theYacts of hemispheric specialization. One position 
says that since modern school task^ and life require and reward the left- 
brained, we should change schools and the world to give more rewards to 
^ those who are right-brained, metaphoric and analogic. (See Sampl^) 
Another view accepts the preeniinence of Jeft-brained activities for 
academic achievement and is concerned with providing sufficient practice 
to exercise Und strengthen that hemisphere. (See Homer) The third tries tp 
make use of the right hemisphere for strengthening activities that require 
; the left. That is, imagery and visual media are used for better understand- 
ing of .print ed text. (See^ Witt rock) . , ' 

While one can be sympathetic with attempts to promote "democcatic 
brain utilization^' one cannot help a^king^wfiether modem technologic^i- 
scicntific societies can exist without strong proficiency in language, 
analysis, and sequencing — left-brain activities. One can be polemic 
against a predominant left-brain education, but will graduate of schools 
exercising the right brain find employment? 

Wittrock notes some recent research that foynd a greater proportion of 
right-brained children in the lower SES. Does this mean that their schools 
should focus on right-brain activities, as Samples seems to propose? Yet 
from the recent demands for **basics,'' it would appear that the schools may 
be in for difficulties if they change the curricula to favpr the visual, intui- 
tive right brains. The parents who want **basic skills" seem to be asking for 
better, reading, writing and arithmetic — that is, for stronger left brains/ 
They do not seem to ask for the **right brain'* activities of Satnples. 

While it may be quite true tHat some of the world's geniuses may be 
*more right than left-brained — Einstein, for example — mo§t also leamed 
the left-brained activities, reading and writing, although often with the help 
of tutors and special schools. One v7onders whether they could have sur- 
vived academically and fulfilled their scientific potential if they had not 
somehow mastered literacy skills, WouM they have done better with a 
mainly right-brained Curriculum? ^\ , . . 

Maturation ' o"* 

Another of the recent findings from the neuroscrences is that the brain 
tak^ a longer time t^mature than wa^ once believed. Thus it has been 
found recently that the neNvborn can make certain discriminations at birth" * 
while certain parts of the brain continue to grow throughlthe twenties, and 
^ven through the thirties (Denckia, 1978), 

It yv^ould appear, then, that the lowering of school entrance age to the 
nurSery-school years and even to infancy in day-care prograrhs has some 
confirmation. The growing trend toward extending the age of higher educa- 
tion to the matureyidult years, and even to the retirement years, is also con- 
firrh^cibvith^^e^^ on the growth of the brain through the adult years. 
In a way, the brain scientists seem to be saying — never give up on anyone. 
People can be taught from infancy to middle or old age. If a student ftas not 
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learned to read and write in high school, he can still learn. 

Another finding relevant to education is that the rate at which fhe 
brain matures varies for dif£pr©n4^ndividuals and for different functions. 
Indeed most theories of learning disability now seem to favor a matura- 
tional lag explanation rather than one based on disease or disorder. As they 
view it, 6 year olds with difficulty in reading may be seen as ** perfectly 
good** ^ vear olds. Their major difficulty with reading aris^ because they 
Venfer scnoyi in Grade 1 when the) have the prerequisite skills characteristic 
of 4 year olds. ' ^ ' ' 

Sex Differences 

The difference in cognition and behavior between girls and boys may 
also be viewed as evidence of differentia) maturation. Girls are the faster 
maturers. They are also less commoA among learning disabled children 
(four bo>s to one girl), less frequent among juvenile delinquents (foUr to 
one) and referred less to child guidance clinics (Wolff, 1977; Denckia, 
' 1978). 

The slower brain development of boys (left hemisphere) gives girls an 
early advantage in langyage and in reading. The slower development of 
boys, and the discrepancy in terms of school and societal requirements, puts 
an added burden on them and they are more vulnerable in many ways. 

The educational solution^ proposed by some researchers is differential 
entrance into school bv state of maturation and readiness. Further, some 
even recommend delaying formal Schooling, and especially reading, for all 
children till age 7, or better, 8. (Wolff. 1977) 

It is important to note other recommendations for best age of school en*- 
trance of slow maturmg children by others who have also been concerned 
w ith neurological factors. De Hirsch. Jansky and Langford ( 1 966) and later 
Jansky and de Hirsch (1972) recommend early intervention, i.e., early 
screening for late maljirers. then further diagnosis, and placement in transi- 
tion classes, where the slow-developing functions are exercised in a variety 
"M)f ways. 

. Thus it would seem t^at we have a return of the old reading readiness 
controversy of the 1930*s, wfiether a, later start or an earlier one (with 
special training to strengthen the weaknesses) is the best wa5' to educate 
Jthese children (Chall, 1967). This controversy preceded the present 
knowledge from the neurosjciences. But it would seem that today, as in the 
1930*s th€ applications of knowledge about differences in maturation for 
. egrly schooling will not easily result in guidelines for the best practice. In- 
deed, it would seem that the suggestions for a late school start for iow- 
^ matxiring children may be dysfunctional for low SES children who need the 
stimulating environment of school (Stalfings, 1976). There is also recent 
ev^idence for the general advantages of an early sta^ jn reading (Durkin, 
1966 and 1975; Smethurst, 1975). Thus a general across^the-boards recom- 
mendation for a delay in school may bring negative effects for many 
children. 

One other aspect of maturation needs consideration — the gaps or 
discrepancies in skim and abilities of pupils in relation to continued school, 
demands. It is well known that some children have a lag of two or more, 
year^on standardized achievement tests, and the gap may grow wider as 
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they mature. 

The educational significance of the discrepancy between what th^ can 
do and what those in their grade are expected to do grows as they proceed 
^ through school. It is not as significant in th^imary grad^.sas it is in 4th 
grade, when the gap becomes very great in teftns of qualitative differences. 
Although in grades 1 through 3, reading is still being taught as a separate 
' subject/' in grade 4 it is a^med that pupils can use reading for learning 
other subjects. The amountjof independence in the use of reading becomes 
gr^eater ia the upper grades and in secondary school. 

Growth Spurts in Brain Development 

Herman Epstein ( 1 978). a biologist, has proposed a theory of stages of 
bram development which may well manifest themselves in correlated if 

»*aot casually- related, stages of mental development. He has found that 
5T«"q ? ^^"^^h .occurs primarily during the intervals 3-10 months, 
2-4,6-8, 10-l^,or 13. and 14-16or 1 7 years. "These stages correlate well in 

, timing with stages found in mental grotvth. Further, those experimentally 
established intervals correlate in time with the classical stages of intellec- 
fual devdopment as described by Piaget ... " (p.3) 

Th|TKiplicatmns for learning aifd particularly for school learning are 
many. .f)ne hypothesis proposed by Epstein is "thai intensive and novel 
mtellcc'tual inputs to children may. be most effective during the brain 
growfh stages.'' (p, 3) Novel challenge*^ to the child's.mind "presented the 
wrong time might cau.se an active and potentiallv permanent turn-off of the 
jibihty to absorb some of those challenges at a later, more appropriate, age' * 

Behavior Disabilities 

Most of tlie research and theories presented so fac have been concerned 
primarily with acquiring cognitive skills. But the brain is al.so mvolved in 
other kinds of behaviors ^ in ability or lack of abilitv to control one s ac- 
tions: m the ability or inability to benefit from pa.st experiences, in ability 
to make the fine cliscriininiitions in facial expressions. 

Such behaviors used to be interpreted as having roots primarily in atti- 
tudes, and in parent-child relations. Now much of it is recognized as being 
neurologicallv based, and similar to academic learning disabilities 
benefiting from direct teaching and practice. Generallv .such teaching 
removes the behavior problems from the unknown, the mysterious. The 
child who has a beh^ior proWem needs to have it made concrete, .so that 
he can learn to cope with jt. He/she needs, help in developing strategies for 
coping, and likeother p(X)pJle. needs to feel worthv of respect, even^f he has 
a .social problem (Lieberi. 1 977rr)enc kla. 1978).' ' 

^ Implications for Education i 

The implications of the bfain .sciences for education are immense. They 
range from general- understandings about the broad effects of environ- 
^ mental conations and learning on development to effective procedures for 
diagnosing and treating vario^us handicapping conditions .that are 
neurologically ba.sed. such as the minima] brain disorders and learning and 



behavior disabiliti^. , , . 

The most powerful qf these generalizations for education is one that* 
educators should find easy to accept, for it gives support to the meaning of 
their work. The brain, although it is implicated in all learning and 
behavior, is in turn modified structurally by the environment and learning. 
In rats, for example, it has been demonstrated that there is extra brain 
growth when tl?e environment is stimulating. Thus;, no matter \vhat the 
strengths or weaknesses of the brain of a young or older student, the most 
effective treatment is environmental and educational. Whifp for some forms 
of neurologicallv based difficulties drugs may be effectiveK prescribed, 
these are effective oijiv if given in a program of learning, stimulations and 
environmental modifications at home and school that are 'constantly 
watched and modifi^ as needed (Denckia, 1978). ^ 

The major treatment for children with minimaWn;ai»^ysfunctions, ac-* 
cording to neurologist Martha Denckia, is proper schooling that helps them 
to do what comes with relative ease to those not handicapped, but with 
great difficulty to them. Their academic and behavior problems vary, 
hence the need for individual diagnosis and treatment. With some it may be 
a specific reading problem, with others spelling or writing, and with still 
others*simple or more advanced arithmetic. The first task in helping these 
chiloren is to provide them with the consistent help they need in the 
academic areas of their special weakness. At the same time, they need to be 
helpew to keep up with the level of work of their peers in the other academic 
and non-arcademic areas in which they have the potential to do average and 
above average work. 

Fortunately, there is a vast body of knowledge and technology to test 
and treat such children, particularly in readinjg and related learning 
disabilities. But \ve need more specially trained teachers to work with such 
children. These children n^ed a great deal of individual encouragement, 
excellent teachiiTg and reinforcement. 

Better means of bridging the gap between generaPcognitive ability and 
general school learning need to be devised. This is particularly so for the 
children who lag behind in reading. For them more systematic means for 
learning the content, concepts, technical and general vocabulary of the 
various subject areSs ate needed. They cannot yet read these themselves but 
they can learn the concepts and ihformation if they are presented by other 
mesils. Tapes and books, and even records and books developed for the- 
blind » have been used effectively. Audio-,visual aids havt also been used. All 
of these are worthwhile. But what seems to be missing is a general cur- 
riculum to assure that certain basic learnings are noJ>0VerlookeH for 
children witWIearning disabilities while great ^empH^is is placed on 
mastering reading, writing, and spelling. 

Neuropsychogists and neurologists make similar recpmmendations for 
neufologically-based problems such as hyperactivity (currently classified 
by many as attentional difficulties). While drugs can be ah etfeeRVe part ©f 
the program, the ma joi; focus is dn leamir^ and control, which means prop- 
er teaching and expectations, on the part qf the .school and the home. 
Similar treatment is prescribed for thos^with behavioral disorders. They 
too arp taught cognitively and sympathetically those deficient skills that get 
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* them into ^reat difficulty — inability to recognize facial expressions 'and 
moods as well as'difficulty in controlling their own impulses and behavior. 
It should be noted that this particular view of behavior problems recognizes 
that some, at least, do not result from faulty parent-c^jild interaction, or 
from defects in attitude and motivation. <r 

The explanation for these behavior and other learning disabilities is 
that the brain is physically and functionally implicated. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult to completely separate out^ the " psychological effects from the 
neurological. But geneVally, it is important in dealing with these children to 
realize that they cannot help their^jpoor spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, or behavior. It is equally /mportant to realize that they need 
^ help to learn the skills and abilities With which tfiey have such great dif- 
ficulty. Too much sympathy fs equarfly. if not»more. debilitating for them 
than none at all. f 

Contributions based on neurological knowledge have also been made 
to predicting and preventing reading failure in young children (deHirsch. 
Jansky and Langfqrd. 1966; and Jansky and deHirsch, 1972). Prediction of 
readin^r readiness has a long history. The first such measures were, in fact, 
developed by educators, based on various measures of linguistic and 
cognitive maturity (Morphett and Washburne. 1931). It is interesting to 
note that the more recent early predictFve measures have a considerable 
resemblance to earlier ones — both measuring various aspects of language 
and thought. Thus the facts are essentially the same. The major difference is 
in the explanation. The earlier students of the readiness concept tendeci to 
explain the differences more in terms of intelligence and of environmental 
stimulation of language development ^Gates. 1937). The current explana^ 
tion by the neurosciences stresses the differential development of the brain, 
T^articularly the left henjisphere, by sex and by individual differences (with 
some, particularly boys, showing significant neurojogical lags). Thus the 
slower language development and reading readiness of boys is attributed to 

• the slower development of the left hemisphere among^boys of preschopi age. 

What are, schools to do about this? It appears that the proposed solu- 
tions are similai; to those of the 1920*s and 1930*s. Some neuroscientists say 
•^hat f^mal reading instruction for children whose brain development lags 
shouldTbe delayed. This would include more boys than girls, but generally a 
substantial proportion of children in grade one. Much could be done with . 
them, they recomtnend. ola non-literacy nature. A Piaget-type*thinking " 
curriculum has been reconVmended, fon example (Wolff, 1977). A more 
drastic recommendation of th^ same type is to have all children start school 
later ^ at age 7 or eVen 8 — to reduce the number* whose left hemispheres 
are immature at ^ge\6. \ ' 

Another group orneuroscientists claim that the slow rrTaturers and 
develop^s can best be helped by the school if^they are screened early for 
immaturities-OS well as strengths, and intervention programs are begun in 
kindergarten or even earlier. Both of these solutions have a. long history. 
The recommendation toxlelay reading instruction till the child is "ready" is 
tt)e older, having been the predominant view from the 1930*s till the middle 
1960*s. Some private schools even-delayed reading instruction for all im- 
mature as well as mature — till age 8. The prevalent procedure for ^he past 
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decade has been early screening and intervention for the "immatures," apd 
early reading instruction for the **matures." 

The research evidence to date seems to indicate that Overall, early 
screening and teaching probably leads to better results (Duilcin 1966, 1974; 
Jansky and de Hirsch 1972; Smethurst, 1975). But it may be that sort^ im- 
mature children feel unduly pressured by this poli/:y. It would seem thVi an 
important implication here for the school is to study this issue ii/grea^j- 
detail. There probably are some schools that follow orif or another of these, 
policies. These should be observed and studied by a team of specialists in- 
cluding one from the neurosciences to gain further insights into t^ie best 
possij&le soITrtfons for the differential brain development of .children 
gejterally, and of boys and girl^ in particular.. 

The current interest in the tvvo hemispheres of the brain has important 
implications for educsTtioii. If the tvwo brains have differentJunctions,.with 
the left specializing in language, and analytic and sequential processing, 
while the right specialnfes more inVpatial, parallel, and analogic learning, 
what does this meanrfor education? What does it mean for what the schools 
teach? What does it mean for students who have specific strengths or 
preferences irvone or the other hemisphere? 

Some educators are concerned that TV and other visual media may 
have possibly weakened, the left hemisphere which should be "exercised" 
more. Some research indicates that it may be possible to'^ach students Jo 
use the right-brain in the service of the left — such as using imagery for im- 
proving reading comprehension. » 

.Others are recommending that schools provide more art, music, con- 
struction and other non-academic activities that are primarily right- 
brained in order to provide something for the righf-l^r^ned children to 
excel in. 

Another group of champions for the Vdisadvantaged'' right-brained in- 
dividual call for more drastic changes in the present school curriculum. 
They want it to be less biased toward the '^linear" "computing" left- 
brained students who end up ^as the high achievers, and more concerned 
with the visual, analogic right-brained students who end up as th^ low 
achievers. The claim is made that the right-brain is another and a creative 
route to knowledge and is indeed the one taken by some of the most creative 
scientists of our time. ^ » • 

What does this mean for schools? My considered judgment is caution. 
The possibilities of the first and second recommendation regarding thef im- 
plication of the two hemispheres seem worthy to pursw, at least on a trial 
basis^ but the third is quite drastic and^can, if not implemented in small 

A CJoncIuding^ote^ , » 

In the interests of clarity, I mm not have included a sufficient number 
of qualifications and cautions. Tiie application of the neurosciences to 
, , education is stilf relatively new and must therefore be approached with 
caution as^well as with the excitement that comes from viewing old prob- 
lems in a new light. " t ' , • 
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We must be careful not -to turn the useful slogan! "Remember the/ 
brain," (Denckl^, 1918) into "Remember only the brain,'" Thfs' occurred 
about 30 years ago in the^application of psychiatry and clinical psychology 
to readijig and learning disabilities. It could also happen to the application 
of the*heuK)scienees. Indeed, it may even be happening-now with the de- 
clining concern for motivation.and emotional problems along with the in- 
^ crease in cpncern for neurological factors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
reading and learning disabilities. • 

The greatest danger of alK I think/is that our hard-earned knowledge 
about teaching and curriculum, from educational research and practice 
ftiay be abandoned in our desire to study the effects of being either right- or 
left-brained. Instep, it is hoped tlkit the findings and insights from the 
neuroscien^KCS-Can add to and reconstruct what we already know about 
teaching and learning and other educational problems. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The New Religious Phenomena and Education 



• Martin E. Marty 
Associate Deap, The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago 



^herever one turns, clashes between public educators and leaders of 
thenew religious phenomena are erupting. In some states Transcendental 
Meditationists 'educate or <lesire to, while educators and religious groups 
puzzle over whether they .are representatives of a religion or not. In 
^nawha County, West Virginia, but spreading to Dallas,^California, and 
ooUntless communities, new-fangled fundamentaltst»s£igm for equal time 
against the teaching of evolution, or no evolution at alL Longtime represen- 
tatives of abrasive or unsettling religious modes, Jehovah's Witnesses or the 
Amish, fight against flag salutes or fight for their separate even if substan- 
dard schools. ^ ^ ^ 

The lists go on and on. Much of the opposition to sex education in 
schools has come and will come from explicitlyrpiigious groups. As Hare 
Krishna people or the Unification Church establish themsel^s as non-profit 
educational and religious groups and take themselves ^ the tax roles, 
^^itizens in Hardenburgh, New Yorjc, enjoy mas? ordination into mail-order 
and diploiha-mill ministries to get themselves, off the same roles — until 
public education suffers. The believers in the Second Coming in numerous 
groupings ask for their own holidays, as do religiously inspired ethnic or 
racial groups. Battles over deprogramming the young reach into collegiate 
and.even^igh school education. 

Some of the^e stirrings are merely the current versions of church-state 
stTu^les^that are as old as the Republic and are likely to remain with us. 
Others go considerably beyond issues anticipated back in the 195^s when 
"dialogue in a pluralistic society" led Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and 
secularists to understand each other better. They are a different form of 
controversy than those antfci^ated in the School Prayer decisions of 1962 
and 1963. The previous controversies were over refinements in the rules of 
the game, whereas some of the current antagonists want a whole new game. 
In ternf)s of your topic, they are forces that educate beyond the school — 
and sometimes against it, inspite of it, or certainly withholding consent 
from the way it is now constituted. Because the school is represented^ in 
every American locale, often by publics that do pot comprehend these 
forces, the schools are among^the most vulnerable of all agencies in society.* 
People who cannot fight back directly at NBC or Time can frighten or 
dominate school boards, P.T*A/s or faculties. 
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' In the lay of the land today we might picture three clusters or zonesS^f 
action, two familiar and the third classified among **the new religidi^ 
phenomena?' The first of these I call "Publick Religion" following a 
coinage by Benjamin Franklin in 1749. Franklin helped charter an 
academy in Philadelphia, one that he wanted to be free of sectarianism but 
which he lost to .the Episcopalians. In his design it must be friendly to . 
religion for the sake of morality and the commonweal. He was congenial 
toward the religious groups of the day insofar as they supported the c^- 

^mon good and wherever they overlapped or intersected in their teachings. 
Since they were al most aH Protestant Christian they tlid share much cons«i- 
sus, though a Philadelphia Quaker could be as far from an Episcopalian a^ 
a Black Muslim today^j«fi^ht be from an Orthodox Jew, so far as style ivas 
concerned. ^Meanwhile, Franklin regarded what each sect taught 
dependently a^ interesting but irrelevant, because it made no contributionL 
to the common good. " >. ' > 

The religion of Franklin was more than a'mishmash of church faiths; 
he also shared the outlook of the Enlightenment: a belief in a divine order- 
ing of the universe, in morality in rewards and punishments and a probable 
afterlife. These he thought to be universal while church religion taught the 
partial or the particular. InJ^^arious degrees the other founding fathers 

- shared his view, and Jefferson, Washington, Madison and their colleagues 
helped write it into basic American institutions. The churches regarded the 
Enlightenment as a sect itself. Revivalists called it "infidel," and over- ^ 
whelmed it, while the more liberal religionists transformed it and absorbed 
it. The Enlightenment religion of the Republic or "publick religion'* 
(today's "civil religion") is not institutionalized in churches gr taught as the 
truth abouUife in university^ilosophy departments. Yet i^^an informal 
way, it is tHe privileged faith of the American academy and=^-puim|institu- 
tions. > 

Today the more militant religious^ups repudiate all' aspects of this 
public faith, both for itsown Enlighte^gaent ideglogy and for its congealing ^ 
or combining of church religion. They see it not as neutral but as a wrc>nc 
and someti(nes potentially demonic alternative to their truth. Far from 
agreeing with Franklin that what they taught in particular was irrelevant 
to the Repubfic, they tend to find his Republic irrelevant and their 
teachrngs the be-all and end-all of existenccHence the clash. 
* The second zone is what I call classic consensus or conventional 
religion, the religiqn/of most Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. They often 
may conflict with some aspects of the code or practice in Publick Religion, 
but overall have made their peace with it. They were "present at the crea- 
tion," as it were, and see much biblical faith in the public order. They have 
^ been in constant conversation with its articulators. A Baptist who 
repudiated Jeffersonian deism might team up with othpr founders of the 
nation against 'the French Catholic antiChri.st, the Episcopalians who 
wanted to seat a Bishop in America, the ^tish government when it favored 
Catholic faith in the Quebec Act: the established Congregationalism or 
Episcopalianismin nine coloni^sToirwhatever they comm9nly regarded the 
enemy of the xnomentV be in the 1 8th clhtury. 

Visitors to America\^zzled over the shallowness of peopFe who 




tenaciouslv to their own denomination and then showed a blissful tolerance 
of each qther and of public religion. Far from being shallow^ these people 
stumbled on to sophisticated Augustinian and Calvinist ways of relating 
biblical special faith to republican general faith. Catholics did it through 
the tie that "natural law" made possible. Jews regarded the God oflsrael as 
active among all nations. Protestants saw "common grace'' or "civil 
righteousness" as operating in the Vorld bevond the circle of those **born 
again." Somehow they made theiFpeiK^e. * 

I would not overstre^s the hacmonv of those days; battles of long ago 
tend to seem domestic down the long corridor of historv. Catholics had to 
start their own schools when the\ saw Publick Religion combined with Pro- 
testantism dominating public education. Dominant groups in manv locales 
tried to throw their weight around at the expense of minorities. Jews were 
often the lu^ers here, or ethnic groups/or non-Mormons in Utah. Despite the 
problems, overall thev all came*to buy the concept of a dialogue in a 
pluralistic societv and thus folbwed^what I called the "rules of the game.'' " 
Battles over the School Praver decisions and proposed constitutional 
amendment show how tested that consensus was by 1962-63. 

Suddenly in the mid- 1960'$ the consensus broke. Blacks and oth'er 
minorities,' often oi> at least a quasi-religious ground and not necessarily 
using m\ terms, questioned the WASP character of Publick Religion. They 
wanted a rewriting of historv and a new set of holidays and ceremonies. 
The War of 1967 led Jews to be concerned atout survival and to seek to 
assert thwr own identitv over against some Chri.stian traces in public educ^i- 
tion. .American Indians did not want their dominators to set the spiritual 
tone while overlooking their values. Ethnic groups of various sorts, 
Chicano and Ec^tern European among them, found religious appeals knot- 
ted and webbed with their concerns for^peoplehpbd in education. Most of 
them plaved the rules of the game, howevej, and wanted other participants 
to recognize tnem and to play the rules as well. Then came what you are 
calling **the neV<eligious phenomena," out of long roots but most visible 
after about 1967-6S?^Piose were years of societal upheaval over the Viet- 
namese War, the racial revolution, **the militarylndustrial complex" and 
establishments and power structures. Militant revllution was not changing 
American life, and many turned inward. ' . ^ 

Phase One was what I call the intrusion 'of "old neW religions." They 
were old because in the East or Africa, among American Indians or oc- 
cultists, they were around before the Bible or the Enlightenment. But they 
were nev: to most Americans, who were unaware of the few stray Yankee 
Hindoos, Theosophists, Beat Zen poets, and precursors.. This first new 
flowering came during the brief period of the counter culture, spreading 
from California to the centers of inteltect and affluence, campuses, young . 
adults' neighborhoods, suburbs. Some of the spread came as a rejection of 
conventional religion in **the establishment," and some of it was Oedipal, 
against parental attachment to staid institutions and explanations. Some 
grew out of boredom with th^ old and the freedom to explore the new, 
thanks to mass higher education and mass media, travel and affluence. 

This is not the place to list and detail alLthe expressions of non- 
conventional faith. Many have come and gone. They are of interest now as 
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survivors of three sorts. First, as a suffusive presence. Here they are the 
religion of the'airport ncvvstandand the college classroom, the sufDi^ban Y 
and its yoga and Psycholagy Today with its therapies. It is thus not soMUch 
instrtutional as literary, and suffuses or casts a glow over WesteVn faith. 
Many mainline church meditators learned to meditate again first by going 
to the Orient ^pritually, not out of their 6wn traditions. For the most part 
this zone creates few problems for public education preciseK because it is 
no longer cut>ic. The second zone is e^en less disruptive, since it is wholly 
literary secular people op church members r6ad Zen texts or admire tribal 
and natural religions of the Indians. 
^ The third sphere is the problematic one, the "hard core" cqltie expres- 
sions. I refer to Hare Krishna, The Unification Church, Scientology, and 
countless tiny but'locallv ver> visible alternative religions. Members of 
theje usually do not care for the comnion good except on their terms,. or do 
not care for it at all. They are fightirig each other and everyone else, and are 
^tremely assertive oF their rights. They do form ••families" or communes 
and try to hold control of education. I do not know how large a presence 
they remain or will become in America. It is my guess that they* have 
generally crested apd atfention is sliding from them, but locally they can 
exercise. great power because they focus their energies whife the rest of the 
community has diffuse interests.' • 

The counter-cultural religions are dwarfed by the huge sub-cultural 
faiths, sub-cultural because thev share some assumptions of the larger 
society but either then want to recast it or fight its tendencies. These I call 
' the "new old religions." Old they are because our society is familiar \vith 
them, but they are r^ew as militant expressions long after most people 
thought they were obsolete or buried. They are of biblical rootage, Jewish' 
or Christian and often<^nservative Protestant, but thev do rfot share clas|ic 
. ^ consensus religion with it& belief in dialogue and compromise. They mQst 
^ have it their wav m the public schools or not at all. I refer to the many mili- 
tant fupdamentalists at the right of more moderate evangelicalism. 
Evangelicalism is hardly outside the consensus, unless we want to plac^the 
President of the United States outside it! But certain fundamentalists do not 
share his assumptions about the [jublic weal. Some kinds of Pentecostalism 
are also belligerently distant from others, but they' are less frequently 
political in outlpok. Some Hasidic Jewish circles or defense leagues have 
challenged the consensus. 

All of th^ refuse to play Benjamin Franklin's game. They insist the^ 
overlap and interact or share with no other ^urches and certainly not 
with secular society. While the moreTlamtjoyant of these w.ent the way of 
the counter-culture ("The Jesus People'," "The Children of God'*) others are 
in the hands of generally staid and dead-^rious workers and community . 
dwellers, and thus create more issues and proble^ns. Let us look at how^ 
some*t>f these citizens voice concerns, gaining power again by tlieif focality 
in the presence of people with diverse interests who hold less selective 
power: * . * * \ 

' Pornan Catholics and manV kinds of Jews and Protestahts who in 
general belong to the consensu/grdups have spawned militant forces that 
will for some years conc^luj?^e on issues having . to do with sex^and tte 
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famil). These include abortion, ^homosexuality, '^living together," 
euthanasia, manv subjects thai come up in se\ education or value theorv. 
The> have much continuity with their predecessors on the old church-state 
front, but among them are many w ho are ready to start alternate schools or 
takeover school boards in order to have their curricular mterests^isfied. 
They are in contact with the bishops and.denominational leaders, but differ 
tactically from many of them. ^ 

Second are Protestants who tend to combine anti-evolution with right- 
wing politics of reactiorvto racial integrati9n to the pi)mt that thOy start 
schools of their own or fight textbook battles over against "Publick 
Religion" and consensus churches. .\dd to these the growing extremelv 
orthodoA Jewish groiip.s that vvant.to remove themselves from the taint of 
larger society, the "patriot" groups that make mlicii of religion in their 
fihos. and the like. 

They'educ^Oe-jn'several ways. First, through theif own "fundamental" 
schools. Anti-busing forces gave tlie great impetus to these, but theories ot 
learning and anti-evolutj^nary contingents have contributed. Second, they 
forjn aggressive Sunday SchppI — some fupflamentalTst churches pwn or. 
lease as many as 200 Sunciay Schcx^l buses — vvherd they disicipline 
children to withhold consent from the teaching process in the public 
schools at many , crucial points. They educate by approaching adults on 
schcx)l boards or in communities at large and work on children through 
'them And they finally 'go through the motions of public education but 
withhold consent from what it sets out to do in relation to values. 

In time they may subtly change the character of public education, it- is 
also likely th^t some of them will begin to make, com pr,omi;ses wjth t||e 
larger society But for now they stand as agents*<)f discord and disUiption. 
In the political tradition that df rives from .\ristotle, a* society like ours is a 
communitcts communitatum. It is neither a totalist whole nor indiv idualist 
atoms, but a cluster of many tcinds of subcommuhities, be they govornmen- 
tal, familial, educational, clubby, -'ethnic, religious or whatever. To stress 
community and not subpommunities leads to totalism. To stress subcom- 
munjties wlth^uf concern for /cohimonweal leads to ^Balkanization and 
- anarchy. The founding fathers, with James Mallisortcis^ spokesman", tcK)k 
some comfort and sense of secUi-ity from '^tlie multiplicity of sects.'* If one 
prevailed, all others wguld lose freedom/ If two orjhree^pfev ailed, they 
vyould w^rover the spoils. If fnany surv ived, they would not I>e ablp to seize 
power Today.out of the 'Multiplicity of sects" have come people who have 
f^rned KovC^to jab at the jugulars and touch points of, society. Yet the larger^ 
"6i^ty onlv-at it^'peril tri^s to ^itence then\or pu{ theifi clown. 

what do educators dd^ I have.to begin-by sayi^jg.^that in acc^tC'Stages 
e naveto remember *\c)u<rannot win-'em all." No fates or gods assured us 
that ^ve^ything^ wi^l come out right. -We have seen goo^,. reasonable,* 
hu;iwiev-«4edicpted school boards and teachers simply overrun &y hit-anck ^ 
run exp>erts on a single topic, aftcl this^wilj *continue. But i{ is possible to . 
a^^ticipate and meet many situations. ^ « 

^dfrsh^awareness. jAdminisirators, faculties, policy makers, and 
civicjeader.s haM enough on their hands and minds to keep them from 
^ciolqgists of W^igion or anthropolo^sts, but they would 
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do well to become mpre alert to recent societal changes. To understand a 
culture, to locate one's self iJi it, is both- good strategy ^nd, in the face of 
dejfe^ats, helpful consolatioQ. 

2. Educate the community. I1)elieve that public schools have not made 
enough use of th'e experts, professorial and ministerial and lay, in each com- 
munity: people who could Help s^ forth ''the Uy of the land." If people 
understand more about the character of the Republic the)j can better learn 
"how to fend off forces that do not care for it, assure liberties to opponents of 
consensus whom they do not find attractive, ^nd support boards or teachers 
who are "on the spot.*' ' ' 

3. Make an opportunity of bad situations. It is important wherever 
possible to ''head 'em off at the pass," as flie old Westerns put it, to antici- 
pate trouble areas. But when surprises occur, we do >vell to remember 
Whitebead> the;iie that a clash of doctrines is not a 'disaster but an oppor- 

^ tunity. Often disruptive or focal .groups /lo, despite'' their, sometimes 
treacherous ways, have their finger on legitimate critical issues. Sdme of 
, thenvfeel that they^have had no voice in polic^ or are the floor fpr everyone 
else's self-esteem, and \yant to be represent^. Why do people tuhi to such 
authoritarian group^" today? What "broke down*' in the culture to leadpeo- 
pie to cults? There are ways to "teach about" society and reljigion'to talc? 
advantage of some of the breakdown or tense issues. ' 

4. Wait. Panic and overreactioa often give publicity Jto grou^ that 
prosper under persecution. Some^day the schisrifi in oyr sociefy in 1977 will 
look no more traumatic than did those of 1777 in our retrospect. People 

* keep being accommodated and they keep buying irito^the larger society, 
making their compromises. This wilf happen again in.^any cases, and a 
longpatient-policy m^iy bejbetter than the kind that needs a victory in every 
classroom and school distric^. . * ^ ' 

'Have I anything good to^say about these groups? So far they look like 
Huns and Vandals who invaded our rational Rome. Hard as it may Be to see 
it in the midst of controversy, much that i§ good from our society has come 

• from people Santayana called "rabid and pensive apostles of liberty," non- 
compromisers who saw what others did not..The maverick and the heretic 
against societal values sees what people who.held them do not. Cognitive 

^ minorities ''of ten lead majorities to reform, even if majorities do not 
acknowledge the source. I have refrained from judging whether any of 
these groups are true or teach truths, whether they are beneficial in the lives 
of any of their adherents. No doubt they sometimes are. Our concern has 
been for their part in. the commonwealth. Here they may be teaching us 
something again about the barbarian and civilization — and about the rest 
of us, who consider ourselves civilized: that in the republic we need not 
always work for consensus but for a higher level of argument. The cultist is 
not interested in argument but only in freisdom for himself and ^n audience* 
for his or her opinions. Many examples in history show that such set-apart 
people sooner or later come to feel responsible for some larger^share of 
society; It would be a pity if the majority did not discern that moment in the 
case of some of today's groups and failed to lure them into ihe dialogue and 
ronvprsation simply because they feared what they would hear in it^^ive 
and take. Little that i have said is of comfort to beleagured board^-or 
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faculties, but on a larger scale andJandscape, it is possible to do better than 
we have done at keeping a vital tension in the concept of^our fragile cbm-, 
' * munitas cominunitatufn.x j 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE AMERICAN POUTICAL SYSTE^TAS EDUCATOR 

• . Stephen K. Bailey 
Acting President. American CoOr^cil on Education 
Professor of Education and Social Policy, Harvard .Unii^ersity 

V • 

It is a privilege to be able to talk to America's most distinguished 
^political educators about the American political system as educator. In a 
fundamental sense^ all of American education is a function of th^ political 
-system. Y.ou people are elected orappointed through political processes* All 
_ of our schools and colleges (even private ones) are either licensed or 
ch^rrtered by the state, and most cf them are directly financed by state and 
local authorities. The overwhelming bulk of financial support for 
.American education at all levels comes from tax levies and tax exemptions. 

I havjd spent a good part of my professional- life in the past 15 years try- 
ing to explain to educators how profoundly they are embedded in the 
nation s political matrix. Most Chiefs have always known this, but the inno- 
cence of others who should know better has been astounding. Education 
^iH pa\s a heavy price for the political innocence of its professional practi- 
tioners and its friends. ^ ' ^ 

I must assume, however, that the theme of this Summer Institute is not 
addressed to tJje^Jolitical system as the incubator of our formal educational 
establishm^m. Your attention is turned instead to the educative functions 
and serv^ices that are purveyed by the political system apart from its crea- 
tion and nurture of the educational system itself. Following the lead of 
America's foremost historian of American education, Lawrence A. Cremin 
(who. I. am delighted to rtote. will be winding up this Institute), you are look- 
ing at the full range of educational forces that shape the minds of the 
citizenry. You are to be congratulated, for oply by so'doing can you get a 
/Ix on the special role of the^ formal education system in the total learning 
•environment of the na:tion. 

In the "creation of this essay. I have frankly been astounded at the 
variety of ways in which the American political system does in fact 
educate. The truth is. the list is so long lhat I can do little more than suggest 
a few thematic examples. Let me concentrate on four: the political system 
as political educator, as economic educator, as technical educator, and as 
cultural educator. 

First. th(* political system as political edut*ator. In looking at. the 
|X)liti^al socialization of c^ildren^ David Easton and others have discovered 
the importance of the cop. A child's sense that parents are ultimate authori- 
ty "rs drastically modified the first time the child watches 'a police officer 
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give orders that Daddy and Mommy ha'sten to obey — usually with a highly 
deferential attitude. Subsequently, the President of'thelJnited States is first 
perceived by most children as a Super Cop who is to be local poljcemen 
what the loc^^ policemen are to Daddy and Mommy. By the time a child is 
subject to the authority patterns of the school, he or she has already learned 
the reality 9{ authority patterns in the larger polity. In tough 
neighborhoods, the rudimentary political groupings and leadership struc- 
tures of gangs reinforce a child's perception that in human affair^ some peo- 
ple gain some kind of legitimacy for giving orders that others obey. 

It is doubtfi^ that anything in subsequent classroom learning is a mpre 
* powerful educator of young people about the realties of political power 
than those early childhood experiences. Starting with infancy', then, the 
political system is an impressive political educator. 

For adolescents and adults, political education overwhelmingly a • 
•function of what the media transmit from key poltical actors. Theodore 
Roosevelt called the Presidency "a bully pulpit." He migHtas well have 
called it **a bully lectern.'* One of my most vivid memories when I was of 
high school age was listening with the rest of the.fa^ly to FDR's fireside > 
chats. They were, as you kqow, rhetorical masterpieces. Sometimes tbey 
^ gave more clarity to cause and effect, and a higher probability toAh'e 
benign consequences of legislative therapy, than in retrospect were war- * 
ranted. But for a people ct)nfoirhded by the inscrutability of blind econdmic 
forces, a. strong ^ind educative Presidential voice was an enormous * 
^' reassurance. The fact that he tried to educa^te. rather than to overpower or - 
to bypass, the citizenry was itself a piece 6f political education. For there 
were other models of political leadership abroad at the time — Stalin,, 
Hitler, Mussolini who looked at political educa'ton solcy in terms of pro^' 
paganda backed by terror. ' * 

Presidents educate directly thEough i\\ and radio. They educate in- 
directly through their messages to Congress, executive orcters, and press 
conferences. They educate by their willingness- to greet som foreign 
dignitaries, but not others; and byjhe agendas they establish-with leading 
foreign powers and within the United >rations. They educafi when they 
issue proclamations reinforcing national traditions.' Th^^ii/educate when . \ 
they campaign for office or-^or a party slate. The\ educate when they place 
their children in a public school* They e<{uate even when theV misbehave. 
The conswjuences of their misdeeds j^m so large that they dominate the 
nation's political thinking for months or years — witness Watergate. 

Others besides the President, of^ourse, shape our political education. It 
can be argued that the Supreme (fourt is a perpetual seminaf in political 
theory. It is the definer and explicator of the evolving moral conscience of 
. the nation rationalized in terms of our constitutional heritage. It has to 
educate, for as Andrew Jackson once pointed out, it has no troops. Its 
\ supremacy in our system rests, I firmly believe, upon the root'fact that it is 
constrained through the cducabve devices of hearings and dicta tabuttress 
legal and moral judgments with rational argument. In that sense, it gives to 
our politicaheciuc^ition both procedural and substantive content., 
^ Cabinet members ahso educate. They educate when thby testijFy before 

Congressional commrtt(?as, or make public statements. Regul^ory agencies 
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educate wh^n they hpjd- public hearings and make quasi-legislative or 
quasi-judicial rulings. ♦ 

The Congress is ncft only, to use Emerson's phrase, a standing insurrec- 
tion, it is a sitti^ig classroom in American and world politics. Its printed 
hearings, its Congressional Record, its committee reports,'its dailv snowfalF 
of press releases and newsletters to constitin?n^ are all instruments of 
political education, ft is true, of course, that aside from their use by lobby- 
ists and columnists Congressional publications are not widelv tapped 
directly. But through the diffusive processes^of media and of scholarly 
publications. Congressional dis.course and reflection become, major reflec- , 
tors and shapers of the diverse views of the nation. 

Tb a greater or lesser degree, chief executives, legislatgrs, and judges at 
state and local levels'are all powerful shapers of public views and attitudes 
towards politics and policies. I had the privilege once of serving as mayor of 
the city of Middletdwn. Connecticut. I was at the time teaching politics at 
Wcsleyan University. In b^h cases I was trying to extend the knowledge 
and insights of others about the Atnerican political system — refining my 
own understanding in the process, f remember Q»e ofccasion.whcn my " 
Director of Public Health, a rather officious type, wanted to have fines slap- 
ped on any first offender who broke the sanitary codes applicable to food 
stores and restaurants. Partly from political prudence, partiv from honest 
conviction, I asked him to start by launching a series of open seminars on • 
the laws and i-egulations governing food handling — in)^ting all food-.store 
and restaurant operators to attend. I believed then Y believe now thai 
education is half the battle of law enforcement. I concur with Plato that 
persuasion, not coercion, is the divine element in the kvorlrf. 

Political leaders learn from the citizenry — that is almost a definition 
of democracy. But they axe also major educators of the citizenry about both 
policies and politics. It is this process of two-wav political education — so 
traumatically but triumphantly pla>ed out duririg th^tragedies'of Vietnam 
and Watergate ~ that is the hallmark of our f6rm^\ governrVient. We do 
too littfe in our schools and colleges. I think, to ni-epare young people to 
participate in the lifelong educational colloquv (if politics. It is the glorv 
and meaning of 6ur political system. It is the ultimate justification of a free 
press. It is continuing education in its richest sense. - .. ♦ 

If the political system is a major instrument of our political education, 
it is also a major factor fn the nation's economic education. In one sense, 
this has.always been true. We all remember Hamilton and Gallatia and 
Clay and Jackson in part because the> educated the nation in the prevailing 
economics of the time. Perhaps the most famous political address in 
^Anjerican history, William Jennings Bryaas "Crpss of Gokf* .speech, was 
an attempt to educate the nation in the Largely .specious economic 
arguments ^of the late 19th century. What is the message of Hofstadter's 
great book on The A^e of Reform, but that the qntire political .system 
became an enormously powerful instrument of economic ediication in the V 
latter part of the 19th century and eari> part of the*20th century. Many of 
FDR*s greatest fireside chats were centered on economic education of the 
public. The Supreme Court spent most of the 19th and earlv 20th centuries 
on cases interpreting to the public (some of us would say in retrospect. 
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"miseducating the public about'') economic rights and privileges. 

In more specialized terms, the informational servients of particul^ 
Federal departments and agencies have for more than a half*century bee* 
economic educators for particular audiences: the statistical series of the 
'Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture come to mind, ^ " 

But all this pales into insignificance compared with the macro- 
economic Federal mdicators that presently help to shape the economic 
education of the nations of the world. Tune in afty day or night, read any 
major newspaper or weekly journal of opinion, someone is quoting the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors, the Treasury, the Department of 
Commerce, or the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve. The GNP is 
up or dov/n, new housing starts are up or dowh, prices are stable or 
unstable, inventories are^thinning out, the dollar is slipping further on the 
international exchange. 

There are, of course^some privately-run series: Dow-Jones, Standard 
arid Foot. But the great economic educator of the nation is the Federal 
government. My fir§t major book, Congre^ rr}akes a Law. \yas a study of 
how the Employment Act of. 1946 came to be passed. Although that impor- 
tant piece of legislation was presaged in some ways by both the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1 9 14 and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1 92 1 , the essen- 
tial Contribution of the 1946 Act was its creation of two rTew Federal in- 
strumentalities of economic education in the nation: the Couritil of 
Economic Advisors in the Executive Office of the President, and the Joint 
Economic Conimfttee in the' Congress. Both the CEA and the JEC have for 
thirty years been the nation's major seminars in jnacro-economics. 

Within the last three years, a third Federal instrument of economic 
education has been added: the Congressional Budget Office. Underthe able 
leadership of Alice Rivlin, CBO has brought order to the fiscal chaos of 
legislative authorizations , and appropriations. Budget ceilings have been 
set. The nation has been privy to committee hearings and floor dbbates 
designed to reveal to the Congress and to th&publicat ISrge the distinction 
between what Rousseau once called.the "will of all" and the ''general wilP' 
-~ the "will of all" being the sum of separate fnterests, and th^* general ' 
wiir* being the articulation of policies designed with a larger "public in- 
terest" in mind. To be precise, if the net result of the Congressional pork 
barrel and of appropriations log rolls is to set loose a runaway inflation, ^ 
special interests may benefit temporarily, but .the interests of the general 
public are cruelly penalized. The function of the^CBO &nd its related 
budget committees in the Senate and the House is to plot the consequences 
of Congressional actions with the dynamic stability of the entire economy 
in mind, It is difficult tchmagine a more impressive educative function. All 
of this is not to^pretend that there is a single authoritative Federal voice, or 
even several voices, giving us some sacred truths ahout the economy. Ex- 
perts, including Federal experts, .differ about figures and trends' and their 
meaning. Economic ther^ipies can produce grotesque side effects. Trade- 
offs are pervasive; high tariffs protect some industries* but limit exports for ^ 
others: more energy means a dirtier environment (as Alvin Weinberg used 
to say at Oak Ridge, "Alt power pollutes, and absolute power pollutes ab-, 
sohitely."); full employment may be inflationary. But all of these anomalies 
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and contradictions a,re also educative — they gradually hammer home to ^ 
the public that there* are no free lunches, no simple solutions, no easy 
dividends. An awareness of these economic realities means. that we are 
maturing as a people. Part of the solema temper of our times is a product of 
the economic education being given to U5 by the political system .^Twenty 
years ago Michael Oakshott put it starry: , ^ , 

'politics is an activity unsuited to the youngs not on account of their 
vices, but on account of what I consider to be their virtues. Everybody's 
young days are a dream, a delightful insanity , a sweet solipsism. Nothing in 
them has a fixed shape ... Everything is a possibility ... Since life is a dream, 
politics must be an encounter of dreams in which we hope to impose our 
ovvn. But when webave passed what Joseph Conrad called *the .shadow line' 
rtiere is disclosed to us a solid world of things, each with its fixed shape, 
each with its points of balance, each with. its price, -a world of fact, not 
poetic images, in which what we have spent on one thing we^cahnot spend 
on another, a workhnhabited with others besides ourselves who canhot be 
. r/|duced t^) mere reflections of our ovvn emotions. To rein in one's own 
beliefs and de.^res. to^acknowledge the current shape of things, to feel the 
balance of th^ world in one's hand is a difficult achievement, not to be 
looked for in the young." (Quoted by Henry Fairlie, *'Camelot Revisited," 
Harpers, January 1973, p. 67.) ' , . 

Oakshott could have been speaking of a young nation as well as of 
young people. Increasingly the economic education given to the citizens by 
their political .system helps them to mature — even as it destroys comfor- 
table illusions, gerhaps this is the true meaning. of Carlylf'5 definition of 
economics as **the dismal science.'' But if we as^a-people canbe educated to 
understand the tv^in economic concepts of V^rade-off.s" and "maximiza- 
tion/' we may .save ourselves and our successors vast discomfort or worse in 
th^ years to come. ' , 

I turn in the third place to the political system as technical educator. 
Ot(P^^^Jn large measure, a civilization of gadgetry and practical arts/No 
mat^r where we look we see people attempting to cope with technologies^^^ 
that both ease-ami. corpplicate their lives. Have you ever taken a look a^ the^ 
"How To ... " books aYid pamphlets published and disseminated by all 
• levels of governn^ent: "How To Install A Septic Tank," *'How To Fight 
Gypsy Moths." "How To Fish For Smallmouth," "How To Build A Barn," 
'How To Navigate," How To Choo.se Edible Root.s,'^'^"Hovv To Recognize 
Cancer Symptoms,^' — the li.st is endless. Sometimes these are disseminated 
without charge; sonietimes there Is a nominal fee. But the political sy stem 
through government publications is an enormous educator in all kinds of 
technical frelds. ' r\ . " 

In a ndmber of areas, governments use fielcf agents. One of the'glories 
oFthe world is American agricultilKAvhose triumph is in no .«miall measure . 
the work of county agents — itifi^ant technical educators 'who have 
dissemina^tcd to individuat failns technol^ical and scientific 
breakthroughs of goverrlment-.sponsored agricultural experiment stations. 
Similarly,- the' Small Business Administration has educated tens of 
thousands of small busines.smen injhe techniques of running a small enter- 
prise. h\\ of us receive a dailv eoucation in the vagaries of the weather 
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through the work of government meteorologists. 

For millions of our younger citizens, the Armed Services provide a vast 
variety of technical courses that Have both military and civilian pay^offsi 
courses in completer technology, engine and machine maintenance, elec- 
tronics, surveying, mapping, celestial naviga^r^, radio, nuclear power, 
radar. Many of these courses, through the Office of Educational Credit of 
the American Council on Education, are certified for scholastic and" 
academic credit in civilian institutions.' 

Increasingly, but still* inadequately,, government sponsors technical 
training for unemployed young people: MDTA and CETA job training, 
various programs of the ACTION agency, youth conservation work as in 
California. 

And all of these, of course, are in addition to technical training pro- 
vide3 in prisons and in inservice training' programs organized by the 
civilian branches of governments to improve the technical and m^magerial 
capacities of their workers: foresters, ship builders, space mechanics, con- 
trol tower operators, building inspectors, police detectives, state highway^ 
engineers, communicatior^ specialists. I do not know that the inservice 
training activities of our political system have ever been totaled, but the 
amount spent on such educative activities must run into th^tens of millions » 
of dollars each year. And all of this has an incalcuable multiplier effect as 
trained parents pass new skills and knowledge orf to each other, to their 
children, and to friends. 

Finally, vyhat of the political system as cultural educator? I must start 
with the city of Washington itself. One of the delights of our most recent 
five-year tour in that city has been to savor its cultural renaissance. The* 
Mall is now a glorious* permanent midway. Every year millions of 
Americans visit the Museums of Natural History. Space and Aeronautics, 
Science and Technology; they linger in the Mellon Art Gallery, )he Hir- 
shorn Museum of Modern Art; they tour the monuments to Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln — renewing their sense of identity-^ith our inherited 
political Qurlture; they stand in line for a glimpse of th^. Whife Hoyse, and 
drive past Lady Bird's flowers along the Potomac. In the evening they can 
take in the theatre, opera, ballet, or symphony at the Kennedy Cet^ter for 
the Performing Arts. Cheek by jowl to the Congress and the Supreme Court 
is the magnificent Library of Congress — perhaps America's single greatest 
cultural resource. Visitors may ^ out of Dulles Airf>ort which? ho>vvever in- 
efficient in strictly economic terms, is surely one of the most beautiful ex- 

*pressions of functionalism in the entire world of architectures. 

Through increasing appropriations to the National Endowment for the 
Hunianities and the Arts, whajt is already happening in Washington is« 
gradually being promoted across the land. ,The government support is 
woefully insufficient. Museums, libraries, and performing arts centers are 
being Cruelly hit bysinflation and by the drying up of traditional sourcesof 
private support. I comn^end to >^u the American Council for the AHsin 
Education's recent ^book. Coming to Our Senses: The Significance of the 
Arts for American Education, which calls for a new national commitment 
to the support oVour cultural life. But, the fact, remains, if we look at what 

^lj//poljtical sysjjbm is already doing for the quality of our lives through^sup- 



^ port for parks, plav grounds, zoos, arboretunr^s, museums, performing arts 
centers, historic buiWing preservations, historical markers, national 
monuments, libraries, gardens — and publications related to most of these 
— we cannot help beinglmpressed b> the primacy of the political system in 
the field of cultural edul-ation. . - ^v-^ 

So much is'going onfall the time about which ni£)st of us are tragically 
upaware. Recently in reviewing my file of news bulletins called Higher 
Education and National Affairs, put out weekly by the' American Council 
on Education, m> eves caught a ^hort squib dated November 7, 1975, with 
the headline "HistiVv of U.S. ^rt Qepicted in New Film." The story read as 
follows: ^ ' , • 

"A motion picture depicting the historv of art in America during the 
past 200 vears has been produml bv the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The 28-minute film in color and sound 
contains more than 18,000 jmages tracing the evolution of American art 
from colonial craftsmanship to pop/rock. More than £0 museums, galleries, 
and libraries supplied art work,s. Its New England premieVe will be held in 
Boston November 10 at the annual meeting of the American Association of 
StateColleges and Universities.' The film ... is available to clubs artd groups 
on a free loan basis through local film libraries^ ... " 

During the pa.st two vears this is only one examph? of the dedicated ef- 
forts of various parts of our political system to recapture^n the context of 
.the Bicentennial the cultural richness of the American adventure. All of us 
have been further educated by these endeavors, . 

Recently I was appointed to the Carnegie ^Commission for Public 
Broadcasting to rev iew the past decade of public tele\i5;on and radio and to 
m^ke recommendations for the future. All is not well in public broad- 
casting in this countrv. Even so, through financial support from the 
political svstem, as well as from private sources, our nation's cultural life 
has been enomousi) enriched bv the best of what public channels have f>'ro- 
ducwl or disseminated. I needoni) mention The Adanis Chronicle, Sesame 
S^pf, The Forsyth Saga, Upstairs, Downstairs, Civilization, and The As- 
£pnt of Man to make my point. In this context, we owe a substantial debt of 
iratitude to the Q;Filish government for its support of creative artists who, 
firough public broadcasting in t'heir country and ours, have made life 
richer for hundreds of millions of peopfe. ^ 

Ahead of us are the marvelous opportuniti^is for cultural enrichment 
made pos^sibie by the development of satellit<r*fan5mitters — part of the 
spin-off of ihe space decade of the '60s. Increasingly, we shall be able to 
bring tathe Americai household the cultural wonders of the W9rl^J. The 
creative artists of eveiy country^ with all of the rich divers4ty therein im* 
plied, will soon be available v ia satellite to all people across the face of the 
globe. 

I have only scratched the surface. The political ^stem, directly and in- 
directl) , is one of oiir greatest educative instrumehts. We have not learned 
yet to appreciate fully whdt it does, or what it can do, as an educative in- 
strument. Much of its educational impact is infusive and suffusive. 

But if the educational effects of the political'system wer^ to suddenly 
disappear, we would surely feel the difference at once. We would together, 
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share a great anguish of deprivation. 

Great poHtical sv stems have alwajs been great educators. Among other 
fhings, the) have set the conditions and the spirit within which individual 
growth Has taken plaee. This was true of Elizabethan England, of the 
Roman Republic, and most certainly of fifth centurv Athens. As Edith 
Hamilton pointed out in her classic and beautiful l^ook The Greel^ Wai/» 
'The Gret»ks were the first intellectualist.s. In a world where the irrational 
had plaved the chief role, the\ came forward as the protagonists of t|)e 
mind." ^ ^ ' 

And Edith Hamilton summarized for us *the political ideal that, 
emerged fmm this flovv(Ting of the intellect. 

"The idea of the .-Vthenian state/* she wrote, **vvas a union of in- 
div iduaL< free to develop their own ^vav ,' obedient onlv to the laws thev 
passed themselves and could criticize and change at will. And yet 
underneath this apparentiv ephemeral view of law was the conviction 
peculiar I V .Athenian which dominate the thought and the art of the 5th cen- 
turv — that the unlimited, the unrestramed. the lawless, were a rous, 
uglv, irrational ^Fre<»dom strictiv limited U> self-CH)ntrol — that was the 
idea of Athens at her greatest.** 
. What higher goal for education ran there be^ 

When will o.ur own political .svstem learn that the inculcation of thi,s 
ideal is its highest educationat responsibilitv? 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM AS AN EDUCATOR 



Kenneth E. Boulding 
JPr<5fessor of Economics 
^^"'^niversity of Colorado 



*^ Education in the larger s^nse of the word consists of all human learning 
experiences, from womb to tomb. It includes what we le^m from our con- 
stant exposure to sensq^data f foifi the world abound us^ it includes the learn- 
ing of language in early childhood'and the enormous ambunt of informa- 
tion which enters the mind through language in all subsequent ypars;ft ift^ 
eludes what we/ead, what we see on^t^Wrsion» hear on the radio» see on the 
stage or in movies» all that we hear or overhear, in conversation, and a vast* 
flood of information input that streams in upon us almost «v*ery moment of 
our lives» even to some extent in sleep. It includes also the self-generated in- 
formation* of which the human brain generates an enormous quantity all 
the time — in thoughts, ruminatfOns, imaginations, which constantly in- 
teract with the inputs from the outside world in order to s.tructure the brain 
into Li»«^^ihe universe within which corresponds in .some sense to the 
f — ttnf^rse witliout» however imperfectly. In these enormous processes we also 
learn valu(fs and evaluations, we learn preferences, we learn to criticize 
these preferences, we learn to persuade and to be persuaded, we learn a vast 
variety of emotions and attitudes, we learn by trial and error, by disap- 
pointment and failure, with images of fact and images of value interacting 
constantly in an immensely complicated process of cx)gnifive growth. 

We enter the world with a brain, largely unstructured, with some 
genetic structures but a vast potential for learned structures. A baby is like 
a settler going into an empty land: as the child grows apd niatijr^,^ast 
structures of*the mind are built, internal cities, roads and farms, m a pro- 
cess ihat ends only at death, though before then, in senescence, the rate of 
depreciation of theSe structures may exceed their replacement and expan- 
sion. In this enormous process formal education is onjy a fraction^ what 
fraction of course varies with^the individual and is to measure^but for 
most people it is probably not more than 10 peitSnt of total learning; 
N^^though if we include the fact thaPformal education j's strongly concerned 
Vith teaching*-f#ople how to learn, i^ts total effect may be much larger. 
/Wi^aching peopilelo reacT, for instance, enormously increases their capacity 
for future learning, and indeed this could be regarded as the major task of 

^otm^ e<lucation, tqjexjjand thekarning jwtpacJtyjDf the student morethan - 

to^eacli actual content, though this too should not'bc neglected. , 
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Among the types4f learning experiences outside formal education, per- 
sonal contact with the ecp^Qmy Is certainjy. one of the^ost imp«Vtant. 
The.ve are the' experfences^^^'hich buiklup! **folk knowtdge" about the 
economic envir()nment>^theMn(li\ iciuaTEverybtfdy in oifr society, and in- 
^ deed to somt* extent in [vlKW*flies\ grows (ip into an'exchartg^nvironnient. 
Even^is children we learn hcAv to spend money and perhiips"?^ how to- 
earn it. Everybody is familiar with shops, with prices, wifh jobs and wages. 
Large numbers of people have bank aca)unts and saving.s accounts, and are 
, acquainted with interest, insurance, union dues ancj membership. ^Imost 
everybody is e\pose<l lo large^quantities of .advertising on television, in 
newspapers a;id magazines, on the radio, and so cgn. Most people have .somV 
personal experience wi^h unemployment, of mpving between jobs, of 
shifting from one .store to another, ohe'brand to another. As we move up the 
seaieof complexity, fewer and-fewer have personal expedience with certain 
dements .of the system: only about 10 per cent of the people ever Buv and 
sell stocks, a much smaller percentage than that deal in coinmoditv futures, 
and tlie subtleties of coFponttrvfinan.ce are experienced onlv.bv a very few.. 
Such mysterie.s xis mergers, even collective bargaining, are again experi-* 
ence<l]>y a very few.^Ve can arrang*e elements in the e\change environment 
^ from those which are virtually universal and that every bod v experiences, ta 
J; those which «nK a very few people experience, with all sorts of grad^ioi^S 
in bet^^4een. . - ^ '•'^ \ 

_ The exchange emironnient forces bMdgeting and economizing '^rfW- 
tually everybody. We are all conscious that ther^ are certain things that we 
canhot afford. We are coasciou.s that if We buy one thing we cannot bay 
' another, and that we have a problem of allocation of scarce resource^, in 
this case, ffur income.^among competing uses, which are the different Jines 
of exjx^nditure. Large numbers .of people arc aware of credit in one form-or ' 
another, whether con.sum^r cre/lit. house morfgc)ges, or e\ en the loan shark 
and the pawn sho^wljich expand resources, at least temporapih. Large 
numbers of people are aware that >ve Cc|n shift our total puruha4.s from the 
present into the future if we s^ve, and from the future into the present if w<» 
borrow. - . . 

Actual business experience that i'sr the taking of re.sponsibilftv in Run- 
ning a p?ofit-making enterpri.sp - is confines! toa rHativeK small' propor- 
tion of the popul^ion, perhaps not more thtin lO^r cent. Experience in 
• profit^making.r in acfually running a basincks, in hiring labor, buving V 
materials and selling a product, and malcing profits, is really quite riire, \\r 
was one of the s(k:ial V irtues of the coasumerS* cot)perative movemertt that ^ 
it gavej^' certain number of people who would otherwise hii\o had no per- 
sonal experience of what it meant to run a bu.^ne.ss an opportunity to par- 
ti cipiite.. even al^ times painfully, in this j^roci^s. People who.se income is/ 
derived wholly from wages, salaries or grants often hcvye very little idea of 
.^'5 "^^"^^^ ^trains involved in undertaking andl)ei^ife responsible for a 

business enterprise. * ' \ \ * • • x * 

For most people ako, contaci with government's qiu'te peripheral. We 
pay taxes — often rather unavmne in the ca.se of Gomml)dity taxes, though • 
We are highly ^onscibu.^ of paying income taxes and reat estate taxes. We 
may have'sorine contact throiigKweJfa4:e payments of zoning restrictions, 
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but on the whole it is a fairK small prjiportiori of the people ~ sav 20 per 
c^t — w^o either participate in go^pi^ieht as civ iKVrvants, or experience 
the impact of government rcgulationrfTGovernment im|)mge,son most pe(^ 
pie at second hand and thev aVe ofte/Kjuite un«ivvare of its impact. Thfhg^ 
like tajriffs.Mntitrust lav^s. government sul>si(lies. env ironmenj regulations, 
and soon affect a large nriajor^tv of people onlv indirectlv. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that so mam people are in.sensitive k) government/that 
man\ people do nffZ even bother ^o vote, and for a largepropoj^ion of pi\y- ^ 
pie political activjtv consists'm votmg onceor twite a vear. It isonlv a verv 
sm^irpwercentage of the people tl?at form pressure groups and public iii- 
tefest groups, and so on. The government is fite the weather — ^we nohce it 
orilv when it fouls things up Ordinarilv. most pet^ple simpiC take it for 
granted and t*hev are perhaps •[^articularlv un.i^vare of [}{v impact o( 
gov'erninent on economic lite. ' ' 

'^he folk knowledge of'the economv .^vVhich is deriNed frOm the kinds of 
exp>eriences rtlentionc^d above. \^ frecjuentiv quite accurate ia'local en- 
vironments. Ev.ervbodv , who .shops has a prettv fair idea ol \vhat*Coni- 
modities are available at roughlv \\\ia[ prices. Sorae things will appear, 
rde*v** and people will turn to substitutes tHat aVe "cheap." At the locihl 
IKel folk knowledge is fcfirlv accurate simpiv because it has rapid feedback. 
We soon find out when gas stations run oitfiof gas. when coffee' prices ' 
double Nevertheless.S^here die imporTant fuilures of folk knt)wledge. par- 
ticularlv inr regard to larger systems, of whith it is hard to have personal ex- 
perience. ^ • ' ^ 

Thus, from our x)rdinarv experience we do not get much- sen.se of the 
natureof the price sv stf|i or any total pictyfetof the economv asa whole, in 
Its structure and proportions. We take the supTermarket for granted w ithoilt 
understiindihg the complexitv of the processes bv wj>ith it is kept stocked.* 
PTOple ma'v be vagueK aware in general that prices are rising, fhev are 
'unWkeK to be aware of the processes bv which inflatioatakes place. ()^ the' 
cohnections. for instanced. Ix^tween inflation and the total fnonev siippiv or 
the total^judget defic^it. Almost e\erv Ix)d> likes'^tobit} cheap'<Hid sell d(Mr. 
withoirtVeaiizyig that if the pnte sNstenvis distorted too much even in 
directions which st^m favorable, there mav be large, and perhaps unfor-^^ 
lunate, consetjyences. There is verv little sense m the general public of the 
importanceof^felatfVe prices in insuring that markers are cleared and that 
goods are*gcimrallv a\ailable. and little understanding of the fact that price, 
control can^^a'silv bring shortages and surpluses. Ptvple have verv httle 
'understanding of the effect of tariffs, quotas or specific taxes on com=^ 
modities. \ 

The fc)ll< kncnvledge of the economv giVek verv little under.*ifanding of 
the overajl social function of profit. L«irge nwinbers of"(Kx)ple with no ex; 
perience of business thiok' of all profipis 'gouging." They have Jittle .sense, 
that profit Comes from risk bearing, froiujeaving the secure h^j^n of 
government bonds and sav ings accounts *m(UeMtur'ingt)Ut onto the stcmnv 
sea^bf hiring and firirtg. of making\m(l\elhngi of giv ii^^^^mploy ment and 
hoping to reap the rpuards. The Marxist picture of thji* employer <is an^^ex- 
plo^'t-er of the laborer w^o Veally" muk(*s the pijoduct is quite vvulespreaci 
even in capitalist societies /Fhere is little understanding of the role of the 
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^ emplovcr or di the ca^it^h'st m organizing Iproductibn and taking the in- 
a)hei*nt pot/ntiiti of labor apd tumingii intp'acti^ity \vhrcffcan produce a 
product Md^t peoplje. even graduate stua^?ntVin econSmics, tend grossly to 
overestimate the proportion of the natjonal income which gdes into profits* 
This is actuallV/6n the order of lOper cent of total income, ovg'r 75 per cent 
now goin^ tcV^ages ami salaries. There -^is a general feeling that somebody 
some\v;^ere is making enormous profits which can easiK be siphoned off a^ 
a vast source of rev epue.' * ' * » 

* Folk knowledge gives little understanding of economic fluctu'a- 
tions, or of the remedies vvhiWi might be taken to overcome them. Most peo- 
ple uria>v^ re that th(*re is a depression until either they or a! neighbor 
down the stfeet loses his job. •Unernploy^ent statistic^ mearTverv little to 
people who are still emploved. The dilen^ma 6f raising^employmcnt at the 
cost of a higher rate of inflation js/sonxetRiTi'^hat we do not learn at our 
mother's knee' or af the superpiarkct/The role of banking policy or of; the 

^ public/ deficit is verv" little understood, although over*the last generation 
economists do jeem to {lave persuaded largei^jiunibers of people that govern- 
ment deficits ate wonderful and that the public debt is nothing*to worry* 

/ about But still extraordinarily larg^ numbers'of people do worry about the 
national debt, more perhaps thanjis".necessar\ . simply, because they argue 
by analogy fr.om personal debt into national debtr>. 

Finally , folk know ledge tends.to giv e us veri Jit^e sense of the long run. 
of the s6rt-of problems we may encounter in the next fifty or one hundred 
years<There may be some logi^tn that, but* it is har<i to expect people to be 
wildly ct)ncerne{l about things Hiat are goinglo happen after they are dead 
or after their children or. ^raqdchjldrpn are dbad^ Largd numbers of 
Americans, for instance?, feelthat the energy cci^s^is a fraud, or is just the 
result of manipulation on the part of t^e oil companies and th^ovemment. 
and that oil and gas vv ill go on fprev er. Few people see the relation between 
the price of any thirig^a^id the degree to which ifVvlH be Qonserved* or see 
cheapnejis jcns ij» encouragement to* waste. ' - 

TWriexrquestion is whether formal education in schools.. colleges^ and" 
universities can rcmetly^he failures of folk knowledge invegard to the 
understanding of the economic sy^stem. It is indeed one of tl^a^ajor f\Mp- 
tions of formal educational institutions to remedy the tanure of ffik 
knovv ledgejn all fields and to give people skills which enable thepi to trans- 
cend their own personal experience and to obtain images of largensyst^jms. 
The answer seems to be that in regard to the economic system there is h^ 
pretty massiveffailui-e of formal 'education, in spite of the efforts t)f 
6rganijZations like, the Joint QydnciJ on Economic Education ip New York% 
and its^branches around the coujitry» in spite of the efforts of the American, 

^ Economic Association throughj'tsBommitteeon Economic Education.; The 
rude fact seenSs^o* be that only a/el^tively small proportion of people in 

jhh country, or in any other, go beyond what folk knowledge and the or- 
dinary exi^erience of daily life.can teach thtfm about the ecoi^omy. 

There are 'many ffood reasons for this. One is that teachers, especially* 
at the elementary and the high sc\iool l^veF, are rarely trained in eoonomicis. 
A considerar[l3 proportion of social studies teachers, for instance, have had 
no course in economics, Jhey come out of majoring in'' history or 
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geographv . or even sociology' and political science?: The teacher below the 
college level who has had a major in econoniics is quite rare. Bftrtiv perhaps 
this is because majors in economics tend to be siphoned 9ff Hito more 
remunerative occupations — in banking: corporations, or governme^it — 
whereas people who hav e majored in histori^. pr ^n oriier social sciences, 
often find teaching the ;najor avenue oplen to'th^m fo? earning a.Hving. 

The absence of teachers is reflected, also, in th^ absence of teaching 
materials and textbooks, whiphln this "area are generallv ^of rathec low 
quality at the grade school and high school level, with a fe\\ notable excep- 
tions such as the materials prepared bv m> friend Larrv Senesh.^ There are. 
unfortunately . good reasons for this too. Academic.economists on the wjiole 
4 re confined to college and university teaching and have rar^j> demoted 
tbewselves to the problems of exposition and pi^blication at the grade and 
schoollevel. Businesses, both individual corporations and local and 
iona I business organizations, have often pat- out a large volume of • 
^ matches which afasupposed to educate peopl^in the schools in the prin- 
ciples orVcbnomics. For l,he iT>ost part, though, these too have been of low 
quality, and.^g^in for a \er\ gQO<Lj;eason — the business of business is 
business, nbt teaching. The bUsinessm#h who support these v enlure^ tend to 
be poor jud^ of^ their c|uality . 'as pub heat ions in thte area o|ten tend to be 
.prppagandistic. and thq propaganda frequently baclc fires ahrf produces 
quite the opposite effect from .what \Vas intended." ' • ^ 

Another ver>'good reason for the failures of forn^al education in,t]iis ^ 
field is simply that other pViorities tend to crowd it out. Parh'qjularly atlTie 
level of the grade schools and high schools. ^fae^g||^r busmess of learnings ' 
*- how to learn, of learning the tools of learning -^^Hhe reacting of iijcrea^ . 
ingly advanced materials, in writing an^d'e.xpressron, in mathematics and • 
statistics —'are so time consuming that the "content fields" tend; to be ' % 
squeezed anyway, and of these. e.conomics is often regarded as difficult^^A^^ t 
rather dull, and much hafdef to teach than. say. history* or geography, or 
even politics, The educational system indeed has sb many good reasons f.or 
doing as badly as it does in this matter^hat it ts hard to tike a high mofal 
line with it. 

The final question^ therefore, is. does^this failure matter? Does it reajly 
matter that we are turning out large generations of economic illiterates, 
. peop-le whose kijowledgq of economic-proc'^sses will l>e learned only .from 

• daily life and *feeir own impieiliate perso'Aal envfronments? AVhat peopte * . 
learn in daily life jndee<l should fiot be despisethancj^y^very important to * * 
them It ofte^itehds tc) be moire actnirate than/th;^TOk Ieiarning,of the 

. s^chools; simpljf tjecausc their mhstakes lead to failur^nd failure leads to 
learning. Even\he fotk knowledge! ^f eours)?, can be ir^proved, and indeed 
a good deal of what gncs by tlie name, of economic education in the grade 
and high schools is littTt' more than the improv'em^t qf the fofk knowledge, # ♦ 
that is. a consumer education teachirtg people how to open bani< ac- 
counts, how-to understancrinsurance contracts, 'and sp oa. Thpre is cer- * 

* ' - " '- ^ . ' 

'I-irrv« Som»sh. -Rot ky tnrd A Commutnty Snnal Profile one of Jh^ volumes 

dcv^lopwi in the C<ilor.id<j S\slc«m Bast**! t)urrKii|um Pr<ijiH4..fundctI In the Nahonaf .Scicnif 
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tainly nothiAg wrong with this, byt if that is all that there'is the cl^iciencies , 
of folk knowledge remain. v ' ' 

In assessing the importance of the failure (J^e educational sysftm to 
overcome the failures of folk knowledge, we c^ distinguish a whole spec- 
trum of possible positions. At on^ extreme there is the view tJiat this failure 
does not matter at all. that decisions about the larger economy are going to 
bo mdui* by a ver\ small group 6f people .who Veallv^ run things in business 
artd in government, so that if these people undersfand the ejDonomy that is 
all that we need. The ignorance of the majority of people does not harm us ' 
much because they never liave to use the knowledge of which they are ig- 
norant. It njust be admitted'that there is something in this view, though it is 
, pel^aps a little tooxcomforting to be reaHy tomjortable. If the one per cent 
oj tfie people froro whom the makiers of econom'ic policy in government and 
in private organizations are drawn al^ reasonably sophistiicated in these 
matters, then on the whole they^ will' make faiily gSbd decisions and the 
. ' economy willVun well, whether *the 99 per c^t of tbe* people know/ 
- \ anything about it or not. . v ' \^ ^ T 

At the other end^f^the spectrum wcWn take the ^feWthat v/idespread\ 
ignorance of econonwc reality is very dangerous because it leads to the'ris^ j 
to power'of people with unrealistic views 6£^e econonj^v . who ihake large 
promises which cannot bo fulfille^l, who will make bad decisions the conscs 
quences of which are multiplietl because the dejcision-makers aVe poWerfuL 
This problem is-^likely to be pif?ticularly acute in highly* dem6cratic 
societies, where theorise to power depend^ on'^the ability to pjpase latge * ^ 
numbers of people. ' * ^ . * * ' ' f ^ 

'* • The point wh^e this pessimistic view is likely to havq some plausibility 
is in regard to speciJMj'nterest. policies which benefit a few people noUceably 
^ • at the cost of injuring large nprnbers* of people itnpercepti|)ry. I^aDy 
" ^economic policies, such'^as t^rif/s. qu^s. quantitative restrictions^ sub- 
sidies, transfers frofti federal, state. ajidJocal governments, and so on. have 
f this^roperty. In many cas^ the aggregate cost exceed^ the aggregate 
, benefits, but the benefits are enjoyed*by a small group of people and hence 
V are very visible, and the people who enjov them are vociferous irid exercise* 

- farg^ political weight. ^whereas the costs are widely diffused and are henq^ 
unnoliceable excqit in a very ^phisticated view, • • 

< The v/cks^ possible case, ^f cthirse. is that in which.both the ordinary 
^ , ("^people of a societv and its leaders are economically illiterate, so that the 
' ' / leaders- witfi the consent of the populace enact policies w»hich in fiy:t 
destructive o'f human and economic welfare. Xhere are enougjjf examples of 
this, of societies which have messed things up economically, to make this a 
real worry'. The contrast, let us say, between Japan and Indonesia, br be- 
tween Canada and Argentina, is ap illustration of the devastating conse- 
- quences of economic illiteracy at*bbth the top and lx)tti)m of fbe society, as 
^ compared with tlie^^ticccss of cconopllc literacy at the top. ^en though 
thf re fnay not be much at^he bottorp. or even in th6 mWdfc. J'his. however, 
is a prolilem far the colleges and!,universitrbs rather than for the grade and 
high schools, for it is in the colleges and universities that trained incapacity , 
• and inspired ignorance, which scerp to govern the economic policies of ' 
niany countries, are careffi4/y learned. If the level of*econom'ic literacy -in 



theunivei3ities454^^ much from the lower- schools. 

"Tnlpjteof these potential difficulties and'the fact that the educational 
System, like an\ other, finds it'quite eas> to go from bad to worse rather 
. than from b*ad to better, there is a case for at least modest optimism in 
regard to economic literacy. In the last thirty or forty years there ha\ e been 
many cases around the'world in which economic literac\ has clearly been 
improved. This is particularly noticeable in the United States, where, for in- 
stance. Herbert Stein^ has traced the gro\vthof economic sophistication, at 
least in regard tu depressions and unemployment, from Herbert H6o\er's 
\ , ^ tti)i increase iiii 1932 — the worse possible thing to do in the Great-Depres- 
^^^^i^j^^^^jp^^KennecK -inspired taJTcut inJ964. which seems superficially 
^ a^aH^^^^<fet^e,h^^e been a great success be gi\ en partial credit for 

a depade ^ith6|[^|(j^'^^iQj^^^ The acaderqic scribblers of one * 

geneditign.vas'johrf j^^jvg^a himself rein^arked.^ produce the cdn^ 

\entjc5nal Wisdom oY thc^^Jj^ct^^d irftof^tas this is so. it isrertainly impor- 
tant that they scribbl^^rij^. Mistakes in ti6$itN>^^do great dahiage in the ^ 
practical world if they result irt false, img^ces.ftT^'tliig, processes of society. 
Ev en in the socialist coimtries we-seo a kincf of a learning proce^ \yhich is ^ 
almost a folk learning by fhe powerful. .Llenin bad^ to retreat trojtj'c^iOitv. ^ \ 
munism in the new ,etoi\oixiic policy 'of 1922. Stalin hacl to retreat from *. ^ 
the first cofllectivizationpf agrfcuftMrein*1932, ^ ** 
•' great leap forward," th^t turned oiMo be a^great leap backward, and 
^ froni the Cultural Revoliitioii. One^^r^h^s thajt the "learning of the-po^r- 
• ful/* which is' so costly in terms of human misery, rouftlibe done more ' . 
cheaply and \ icarKuisK through academic «lucat|ojl. t)ut thefaiWres ofjthe , 
academics jire notorious enough so that one cannot bp-iTStT^opefiil about* 
this. The fact*that ii is usually much cheaper to make mi.stakps m schools * * 
. thart it is to make mistakes in the outside world gives one hope that the * 
schools can continue^ fro perform the enormousK important function of^ ^ 
ch^4p,jearning. even /bout large and difficult' systems. \ 
'\ question ^vhich is {particularly important at the present juncture is 
; whether th« syjtemr of formal educatiDrl can 'become more.sophfsticatect 
^ about its own position in the economfc sy^st6m. We are all aware tb«t*for-'^ ' 
, mcjl education is a dec! irfing 4nduStry.* simply* because of the decjline iny 
birtjis In the past, formal c*llucation up to now at ^nv rate has had a very^ 
*.,*ig^*related market 'and been age graded to a>Jegree that i.s almost certainly 
excossiv-e^Thd spectacular declifie in births vWiich took place in the ynitecl'* \ * 
. Sta\es in the F&^O^s^nci has persi.'Jted in the .19^0%* jias already had a ' * / 
i?K^i^^^fecnon tfie grade school and high school systems ancf will move / 
, .1 - Jnto^tfie colleges next year. In a day 'wheji^ infant niortality has l>eenAir-- 
, \ *tua|ly'abolished*thepumbqr of pupils^ let as .say age 12, is almost exactly 
* ^ ' . (^jugl^to tbejijHmftck^f jchildren who w^re bprn J2 years ago. The "ipufge" \ - 
, • ' . in^births f fmtl about 1 947 tb 1 96 i mov ell through the school .sv stem, is now • / * " 

^ ^ ♦ .M>i>n>Jr^l4K<^ni»N. The dewraf Theory/ of f.jnpUu^mmt tnhrt'M amt*Kffmnj iNew^ , 



still the colleges. The trough of 1965 on isalrei^dy in the gradeschools, to 
^ r a considerable extent in the high schools, andwill move into the colleges in- 
thelWs. 

What the educational system faces, therefore, is a management of' 
^ decline. Unfortunately.'we a^e ill-equipped to do this, for almost all the 
managerial skills of th^ present generation of managers of all kinds have 
. been 'learned in periods of growth. Decline, urifortunatefy. is much more 
difficult to manage* than is growth. Growth-trained managers are par- 
ticularly likely to do it badly. In particular.' the whole question of the 
'finance of the educational system becomes much mare acute in a period of 
declining enrollments vihen all capital structures are likely to become top- 
heavy, both in buildings and in personnel. The managers of education. 
' ^ rtierefore. ne^ to pay very careful attention to the sources of income 6i the 
educational industry, partiCulaHy the extent to which it is derived from 
grants and the extent to which it can be.produced,by exchang^ Particularly 
corrupting at the moment is the tendency for granting agencies, such as 
state legislatures, school boards, and ultimately voters, to increasingly in- 
' terfere in.cietail with the management of. these grants, ^nd to withdraw 
. trust and conf idence^om the managers. Hence the granting agencies often 

destroy any^oppprtunity for increased ^ficiency or for real solutions for the-* 
. problems involved. This utterly destroys flexibility of management and the 
ability to deVise tng^nious. solutions to these somewhat unprecendented 
problems. Real responsibi^ty falls between everybody's sto<fls in the frantic 
and ill-considered searon for **accbuntability/' * 

/ In the^ days'indeedthere is an acute needior a rethinking of the whole 
pattern of educational finance. In the great period of expansion we came^o 
'rely more^nd more on grants, especially from government authorities, to] 
^ ^ . finarice education, and less and lesson the mafket through fees-and through * 
/ ' privfi^gbjrrowing. Grants. I^weyfer, tend to produce subordination^ to im- 
pair tnS^st^tJJS'of the recipients, 'and often to destroy the potential for 
chan^fr and adjuiftthents. Whe^hei; AVe can get the educational system out 
- from under the granfe economy to some extent is ,a. critical qifestidn to/ 
.^^x^Mch far too little- thoaeht has beai givm. The proposals of Professor KUT 
ingswbrth/ for instanft. have a^ great' deal ef merit^ but are hardly 
, anywhere'taken seriously. This would takejcare of a Jfarge'proportion of the 
finance of higher ^education through setting up a system of educational ^ 
banks whicfTwould a'dvance the studoits the full Cost of their ^education. 
4^ which the educational iyf itutiohs would lie compelled to charge, the loan 
to be repaid by a surcharge on income tax for.the rest of the student's life. 
The basic argiunent is that education — especialty higher education — is, an , 
investment for the individual, a private good more than a public good, and* 
should be financed accordingly. This is certainly not appropriate for grade 
schools, though it is wortji considering at the high school level. . 

Our experience with things like the GI Bill of Rights after thcSe^ind 
World WacJias suggested that up to a point subsidizing the students may be 
a mucj^ better form of the grants economy than §ul>sidizii>g the insti Ati9n. , 
' for the institutions then have to compete for students rather than for grants. 
Subsidizing students or even parents is not^ of <;ourse,<necessarily the same 
thing as educating the student^, ^ut at least it would seem it has a fair^ 
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thaiUT of promoting aiucation, rather thaa a sNstem such as ha\r at 
present in which the rewards, to the educational s\4>teni are all too often 
completeK independt^nt of what happens to the students. 

Perhaps all this is a pipe dream, but if economic educat1^{)n could be^in 
with the economics of txhication itself, not onl\* might this be giKnl for 
education, hut it would tleiyonstrate to the ^dutators that economics is in- 
deed relevant and that it shouUI have a larger place \\\ the curriculum. But 
perhaps thi<i will not hap[XMi until economists themselves improve 
economics. 
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CHAPTER X 



* The Business/Industry/Labor 

Complex as Educator 

■ --^ ' - ■ . 

WillardWirtz 
• ^ . President Manpower Institute 

^4 ' ' ' . . . ' 

, Listening ^this morning to, Kenneth Boulding's fascinating discussion of 
The American Economic System as Educator. 1 found myself thinking back 
to those opportunities college forensics occasionally offered to cross sw^ds, 
at least words, with visiting debate teams from one or another of ESigland's 
great universities. I remember trying to understand the magic of th^ir com- 
mingling wit with wisdom so that each enhanced the other. I couldn't com- 
D€*te then and 1 can't npw. Professor Boulding remar^:ed in passing on the 
^suffering of tl\e people in Washington from delusions of certainty." 
, / Though I cannot disclaim either that fliomicile or occasional exposure to the 
symptonois he describes. I wpuld diagnose mv^wn m^i&dy of the moment 
differently: as an inhibiting consciousness of^comparative inadequacy |o il- 
lumyiate further this subject you have assigned both of us. even if under dif- 
'ferent titles. , >w / 

What is basjcalfy important in the roles of The American Economic 
System or The Business/Industry/Labor Complex (whatever this slightly 
sinister sounding term may mean) a§ Educator, involves the influence that 
youths* prospects for the/^ture have on ^heir learning. Sti^dentsHttitudes 
and interests, their aspifaHons/and mofivations^ are unquestionably af- 
fected by the opportunities tbey gSaer atf85d for them. Particularly when (ve 
are young, we'ten^ to concentrate pw lear3fMA&on what we think we are 
goipg to DC able to use. especially tb ecbnqmk' adv^^ . 
^ ^- ' I suspect the Ipaniing process is'^ongljf^ffect^.jtoQ, by the images 
young people , develop in Iheir^rrfinds of men and ij«5men, who have ap- 
parently succeede<i-' as fhe.^me<jia.ahd.th'e tax^c^^^ measure success 
: in leacler^hipToIes in.private cait^rprise^ ^ , ' ' . '\ ^. r\ , 

Perhaps .thiJ most toerestiW issue jnvol^e^ h|re*j^iiovv ybuths' educ^- 
" aj^^c^,fe)gi|t^^ theiiu^inesyiridustni'/I^^^ complex of 

6J^^e;;ftTo^est NationaF^ In histcAy ot \ti the world. 



about ioeofH^lj^ this relationship* How does^ affd can, and 

sfioutd thesfung^^ and labor relate to the car- 

ryiijg but 6f^|Wup,9|:ion^ pt^cess^^ » ^ ^ 

Yqiu and 1 hay^ .tejjc^ before about the rriost obVious aspects 
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of this subject: the implications and the potential of "career education/' the 
possibilities of work-study and my^^raMve education programs, the 
developing of more effective car(H/a)unseNng and guidance procedures 
^ ^ 4hrough4he collaborative efforts of those witb academic credentials in this 
> prof^6sion and others whose contribution derives from other types of 
V employment experience. Recognizing that none of us would remember 
y much of what we either said or heard at those e^irf ier meetings, it still seems 
better to sinipK incor|X)rate here by reference the substance of whafever 
has already passed between us. . ' ^ - 

* So I should like this afternoon to try to explore, another dimension 
which seems to me to be d(j(eloping in this relationship between what we 
c^ll.the worlds of educatioil and of work, though this shorthand servos the 
demands of ^dialogue onl\ some considerable expense in clarily. Indml 
this broader dimension. doAsn't reallv emerge until we Straighten these 
terms out a little. 

Both the established institutional patterns and our thinking about this 
subject are affected strongly and are warped bv the assumption that 
•\xiucation'' covers only what young people do in that relativety discrete 
period of their lives which starts with their entering the doors of a 
schoolhouse at the ag^» of four to six and ends with their going out through 
other schoolhouse doors - with diplomas or degrees or sometimes less 
cTremonioush ~~ sqmetime between the ages of 16 amLibout 22 or 23, It is 
l^iirt of this Wumption that "education'' takes place, b\ its nature, in the 
course of a siJ^le. increasingly Ibng .session. Our term fcir anv int^^rruptioiT 
\A it is "dropping out/* which has funereal overtom»s. ' J 
I guess Uhmk that the role of the busino.ss/industr\/laIx>r/ rmndex/s 
educator^given that traditional concept of education - i\s a rel^Ttm'^ly 
limiterfo^: that it is indeed important to do sUII more than has vet been 
done to (levelop the pptentiat of collaborative processes for enriching caret^r 
educat'ion. vocational ecfucation, experiential learning programs, and effec- 
tive career guidance ai^d counsi»ling procedures: but that we at Jeast have 
i * thosejpossibjlities fairly clearly in mind. ' ' ' 

Suppose, however, we were to put the cjuestion a httle differentK : Not, 
what is the role of the employment' world in education? Rather, what are 
the reciproj^l roles of the educational and employment institutions and 
processes in.adnnnistering the.charfging relationships between - Using *the" 
convent iona\phrases — education and work? 

The poim in remolding the question will be evident from brief sugges- 
tion of the changes which have taken place in recent years in this edijcation- 
' , work relationship. - • 

^ just a gt^iteia^on ago. at the half-way mark in the centurv, the passage 
* Irom school to wRat came after it was v irtually standardized and relatively 
routine. There were only two courses; you went, on to college or sow didn't. 
Therewas almost always a preci.se point in time when wlucat ion ended and 
work started; the terms "gradaation." ' commencement." and "dropping , 
out" reflect the suddenness of the happening. 
, * Jwenty-five years ago three 6ut of every four boys and girls completed 
their schooling, once and for all. between the agesVf 16 fmd 18: then they 
werit to work, either in paid employment in ct)mmerce (^r ih unpaid 
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employmeot in the home. Most of the other 25 percent went on through 
four years of h'beral arts college, a few on through graduate school, and 
then they, too, closed the academic doors behind them iox good. Vocational 
education meant primarily a semester of '*manual training** for boys in 
high school and a course in '*home ecortomics*' for girls, with quite a few of 
the latter also taking some '*typing.'' Comparatively few young people 
worked while they were in school, except during the summer. A hFgh 
percentage of boys and a considerably higher percentage of girls went into 
unskilled jobs (at least when home-making is put in this classification); and 
although the assumption was that many of those entering paid employment 
would work their w'^y up various skill ladders, there was coifiparativel>| 
little thought given any very formal ''on-the-job** training — except in the 
professions and in a few trades.' Although '*adult education * was talked 
about, and engaged in by a f?w, it amounted to comparatively little. 

This picture is sharply different today in several important respects, all 
of them involving admixtures of education — or training — a^d worjc. 

The percentage going on to some form ol^post-secondary education ha.s 
doubled in 25 tears. A substantial part of this additional education has a 
sttong technical or vocational orientation. Vocational education has 
developed in sigfiificantly new forms and degree at both the secondary and 
the post'secdfidary levels. 

As the high school retention rate and the college-going rate have in- 
creased, both the number and the percentage of students seeking^employ- 
ment while the> are in school have gone up sharply. A doubiiiig of the 
youth~linernploynient rate \s itself a^ si'gnificarit^part ol"tl^fS^icture."So, 
however, though its implications have been less noticed, is a more than 
doubling of the youth work force participation rate. There has been an ac- 
companying development of the practice of ''stopping out** for a year w 
two, working or trying t^ work, and then going back to schooL 

There has been a sharp diminution during these 2S ye^rs m the number 
of jobs (in comparison with the youth population) which are sufficiently un- 
skilled that they require only,atminimal education, and a parallel change in 
youths* attitudes about taking these jobs. Mpst large employers', at least in 
the manufacturing industries — which used to pick up the largest" numbers 
of students going to work at 16 or 18 — now hire very few new employees 
under thgages of 21 or 22^ We arc stitI only half conscious of the changes 
\hat aretaking place as a consequence of vastly largef l^ercentages of young 
women choosing careers outside the home. ^ ^ 

Principally because of changes in the nature of work, "on-tholjob train- 
ing** has been expanded to the p)oint that its annual cost is estimated to be in 
the $100 billion range, interestfngly close to the figure for formal educa- 
tion. Although that estimate is questionable, a major change has clearly 
taken place in this connection. 

The previous almost incidental interest in adult education yhas 
developed almost suddenly into major emphasis on "life longMeanpig/ 
though this Is still a phrase looking for its content^ 

The short of it is that education and work are no longer separatt and 
distinct chapters in people*s lives. The passage from school to einploynijept 
e a ma'tten of moving almost in a momexit across a boundary 'ljne,nas 
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become in many case*- a four to eight year transition marked i)v chanKing 
combinations of general education, specialized institutional training. sJu.rt 
term hiring out of various kinds, and then more permanent employment 
often including substantial training elements in its earlv stages Nor is 
education any longer considercti a nionopojs or exclusive prerogative of the 
•young: there is-an increasing expectation that adulthood will offer and in 
^ many mstances demand a return to either general orcareer-rclated formal 
V WlucatioTi, Identifying the effects of these changes on the rde of the 
- business/industry/labor complex seems to njc better considered-nlt in terms 
of a role as educator ' but rather in terms of a necessarily coffaborative 
role in administering an increasingly shared responsibility.' 

Turning from what are perhaps abstractions to some specific'illustra- 
tions of the new needs that are developing for collaboration between the 
^ . school system and the employment system, lets look first at some of the 
developing incidents of the schooko-work passage." 

We talked before at your mming three* years ago - so I mention it 
. only brie ly here - of the increasingly imperative need for some form of 
combined analysis of pro.spective career opportunities and "manpower 
needs on the one hand and current educational and training activities on 
the other., We keep ouK educational and employment stati.still .separately 
with little or no effort - except perhaps in the professions - to match them' 
up. We simply don't know how many youpg people are proceeding along 
what career lines, and how the.se numbers compare with the opportunities 
that are going to be available at the ends of these lines. Although this prfll> 
ein will not yield to statistical analysis alonerthe-rflfrdinu^iniiat 
there is no clear assumption of rKsponsibilitv for pulling together the infor- 
mation that IS available. Is this up to the educators or to thelli^^.s.s/in 
dustry/labor complex? Or to both? , 

A njore refined form of this sarme'problqm is developing as a vo 
.the emergeitce of a variety of options so f^r as preparatorv courses arem.n 
cemed. Although we count the opening up of these optbns>rgcxyi4w. it4l 
* <^^^ates ^vnew ^t of unc-ertainties..so far as young peo^te^«« aiJnF 
them IS concepied When i^<9wua matter of almo.st everybody's folloWi^ 
single pre.scrilx-d educational course", the only decision for most young people 
was. how long to stay on that course. Now. however there arJVchoices to l)e 
made between ''general" and "vocational" or "techhical" couri^s - or even' 
sctioolS - at the secondary level; then between four-year and two-year fol- 
leges; between not only private and publ ic but al.so proprietary schools 

The notion prevails generally that the primary interest of the business - 
community is in seeing fo it that larger attentibn is given in the schools to 
the development of particular skills. This notion warrants thorough re- 
examination. It contribut>s substantially to the continuing reluctance 
among ecHicators for developing overly close adminsitrative arrangements 
with employej-s and labor unions, being .seen as a threat to the liberal arts • 
tradition. I wonder, though, how accurate an assumption this is about th 
employment community's interests. 

Cyril Busbee's question this moming about how to cope with the 
clamors of the South Carolina Chamber of Commerce that economics be 
taught with a larger emphasis on the virtues of the historical free enterprise 

•/ 




con.cept/VJi^^^ed lal^r's attitude tov\ard tHt* educational establishment. 
onThe^olhcr minjjr^'onim to be cool — »t|ia^it has' heon slow . for exam- 
ple. to endorse the^career education Initiafke. Mwi^h there are prAbaWv 
other reasons for thfis — because of a ft*eling trvatr^> little recognition is 
given to the significance, of tr.ade. uni^nisiti /^^'flfi^erican political and 
^economic histor\. These "special interesf' rea\^o|ii^ *0*re obviously factors 
/tp be given account in anv consideration of the pr6f»^*role to be played bv 
Hh> business7jndustrv 1al^)r complex in education.' tnouj»lffthis is bv no 
means to discredit these ple^^uHn^.s. I suspect it has been a mistake tq feel 
' that the hT)alance fu t'Sjjjjlu^ can be best assured bv main- 

taimng'^n aloofness {^(igtvMlwb^i^ pl^*adj,'ng regarding it. If that 

vv^ever trUe. the i|Jaj|jji|j^^^» and the rest of 

the life experience ^J^i^^lKr itsS^^^Bl'^^ 

It is'important SJf^ringuisn fi^re. in ahv e^erft^between vvhatever the 
V iev\s mav be in various segments of the employ meiy community about the 
bala;ice and biases of educatifen^ philosophies ancythe very different cjues- 
tion of tht disl/ibution of empliitiu betvvt^en "b^isic" and /'liberal arts" 
educaUon on 't^one hand and skill training on the other. I hear more and 
more employers complaining not about education's undereAphasis on par.- 
ticular skills development but rather about the unpreparedness of young 
people so far as general work readiness is concerned. "Let the schools >ust 
be sin^^eople knoyv how to read tipd write and do arftHmetic.'' it is com- 
monP^put. '"and then we will do the rest": or perhaps tn^Mi more 
characteristically "read and write and do arithmetic and shape up/' 
.\mong working people.' jx^haps most particularly those-^ho have 
then)s;elves had tlje* least educatioiiai advantage, theri* iS often strong pp>- 
positjon to^(?i;ing tTieir children onto vocational tracks, giv ing thein larger 
helpings of. w^rk-study opportunities, or 'encouraging thf# early school 
k^aying l5fV,'4>fefferirig^^pcciaJ employment tipport unities. J^.. 

We shoufd (juestfon seriously the assumption that employers' primary 
mtereS! in educ^itii^4i;)clay is in assuring a mjtYiitium supply gf y^^mg peo- 
v,i[h specfa I i zed t r cHning t hifr mafch es a i I a b I e wt) r k opp( ) rt y n i t i es. 
Although most of the talk was in those terqas ten orfifteen Aears ago. it ap^ 
pears on clearer hindsight that this was primarily part of an attempted ra-* 
tigital^zation jof the rising youtK unemployment ra^f — whicl^ turns out 
,now toJuy^ nuch^ deJ^er <:auses.^ I dpn^t..^U^Vc" Alierican businessmen's 
ia rg^t'TO^c^^^ ^rea Iddai li'abdti^lh'e skill-traininj^ stiicFents get in 

school., irfTey seeni^i^o me ^increasingly consgjous rather of the broader 
problem of how to improve the hanclling of a youth-t(>adulthoO(J transition 
period which is nOw characterized by 20 percent unemployment rat&— up 
to 50 percent iri the inner cities — and whichjwoufd not be significantly 
changed even if there were a perfect rt^tch between student work skills and 
available job'opportunities. The businesscind labor lea^lers* concern Js less. 
1 think, as employers and union leaders thiMi as taxpayers ancl r^*sponsible 
citizens who- recognize the losses and costs resulting from this .sy.stem's 
having some way gotten out of kilter. The concern is not -so much with 
edi^cation in the traditional sense as it is with>vorking out with educators 
some new w^ys of handling tliis passage between ledlrning and teaming a 
living — where nobody is presently in charge. . • 



There is a related development here. I am not clear about the factors 
that are involved in the apparent marked increase in the past ten to fifteen 
years in the amount and the formalization of on-the-job training in so many 
industries and v^ith respect to so many different'kinds of occupatfons. I 
suspect it reflects primarily changes in the nature of a good marly kinds of ' 
work, the widening, effects of technology, and a general tiftiac of skill 
levels. Whatever these factors may be, this development clearly mvolves a 
significant shifting of respoiisibilit}^ so far the education/training func- . 
tion is concerned. It makes increasingTy 'iqJpprdtive some fui^her analysis of 
' the distribution pf this function betw^^schools and employers. 

What is the sensible approach tcfthis situation? Even this cursory 
review of some of the factors of change involved he^ makes painfully ob^ 
vious the insufficiency of any*attempt to dispose of tKe matter by improving 
the couri^lin^ and guidance function. The need fjfnot for mace and better* 
counselors but for architects. These aren't problenmhe school systems can 
handle alone or even Nvith the ^advice" 6f fndustry ahd labor councils and 
boards. There is a ;omr responsibility ii^volved here. ^ 
Let m^ make just some little suggestions about possible starting^ ap- 
proaches to the discharge of this joint res^nsibility. It involves, again, get- 
ting some more /arts about this situation. I know the problems that are in- 
volved in any attemplt:af evaluation of ^catiohal^and training programs. 
, It seems to me» nevertheless, that there must be — and that there are ^ 
wayHo finrf out more than we presently know about what education/train- J 
ing patterns make superior sense with respect to different types of occupa- ► . \ 
tions. We ht^ve done .this with respect to the professions — depending in this \J 

incidentally, very largelyl^n practitioners and employers, along with 
educators. It seems to that the same thing ought to be possible, at least to 
some degree, in connection with other types of careers. ^ 

Suppose joint councils — including teachers, employers, lalior unioa 
leaders, and community representatives — were s*t up in. local com- 
munities. probAly coprdinated at the state level, to considcy precisely these 
questions of what kinds of education/training pattdlns make the most sense ^ 
in various car^V areas. I know about the vdcalipnal education advisory 
councils. Yet whether correct^ly or not, it seems to^.me that most of these 
councils are focused onMoo nartow a set of possibilities and that they reflect ^ ^ 
too ofttfn an institutional bias. The broader problem is how to work out a ! 
youth-to-adulthood t rap^' tional program. / ^ ^ ^ • / * 

Suppo.se tharrTw^a thily con^prehensive longitudinal study were ; 
" urtdertaken — with representative cohorts of young people being followed - / 
from say age 16 to age 25 a.^they pursue varfous education/traiijing courses 
toward various career objectives;- and suppose this could be .set up so that a 
^ new starting tohort would-be picked up by the study each yeAr, I know the 
* difficulties: that the expense is great and that this approach wUUake-len 
years t(/ produce- results. ' / \ * . . 

I suspect the cost'may^ as high as one-tenth of one perc^ntpf the cc^sf 




t\\enties, some failure as well as some successes, and then tracing their case 
histories back-to see whal these histories suggest* * 

This is too little to be per^u^sive, perhaps too much to be discreet. But 
somewav or other an ^informational base has to be l^id for a collaborative 
undertaking to develop a vouth-to-adultheod, education-to-work, policy 
bds^ on something better than the now anachronistic illusion that these 
.are separate worlds, connpcted.by bridges that can be crossed in a single 
'dav. Turning to the area pf **lifelong learning," Vd like to pick up with a 
particular development which ma\ not be very important in itself but 
which illustrates the chiangmg relationship between education and work. 
TJiis has to do-^^ith^the so-called "tuition refu^jd" plans which are now 
Ixj^ommg commonplace, at least on p^r, in larger companies. These are^ 
programs, as vou know, involvmg employer undertakings to pa) .aH or part 
of an employee's enrollment costs in connection with education or training 
courses Taken during the employee s off-work hours. 

Until comparatively recently, most tuition refund.plans w^re set up by^ 
employers unilaterally, A study being.made presently .by the National Man- 
power Institute indicates a substantial movement, however, toward the in- 
clusion of provision for such plans in collective bargaining ^agreements. A 
revrrew of the approximatdy 2,000 agreements cavering 1,00Q, employees 
or more ciiscloses one form or another of employer commitment to provide 
^eclucat^onal assistance to sonie 280 of^ese contracts. The total potentiar 
cost involved appears to be over $1 billion annually. ' 

It is 'hard to appraise the significance of this devejopment. It con- 
ceivably portends a major expansion of educational opportunity, possibly a 
substantial^ shift in ^ucational and training patterns,' perhaps 'even a 
significant change 'in the allocation of the costs of education. These plans 
may be important. both in connection with youpg people's decisions about 
4whento make their moves from school to work and in relationship, beyond 
this, to the whole continuing-education concept. 

There is a marked difference, however, between the pattern of this 

* development on paper ^nd the use so far being made of these plans. Only 
abcQjt three or four percent of all employees eligible for such tuition aid 
programs appear to be making use of them, and our preliminary estimates 
are that no more than five percent or so of the employer dollar commitment 
is being picked up. In the General' Motols -Cadillac plant in Detroit 260 
employees received tuition aid payments last year^ at a total cost of about 
$235,000. These figures compare with 10,000 as the approximate nufhber 
of eligible employees. And a potential company commitment of about $10 ' 
milliop. 

. In general, tuition aid payments are limited to job-related training. In 
one contract, however, there is provision for tuition aid payments to permit 
all employees aged 60 or older to take formal retirement trailing courses, 
and almost.all employees in this group are making use of the program. A 

* number of corvtracts provide for employee leaves of absence for educational 
and outside training purposes. * • 

The tuition aid practice.is probably less significant for^sVhat it amounts 
to so far in itself than as illustration df the possibilities of introducing nev^ 
flexjbiliU^ into what was traditionally the virtually complete separatism 





ix»twecn wlucation and work. • ' ' 

There ma\ well prove to be larger ev.entual significance irKfhe already 
ev idenf movenient toward the' introduction of alternative work scliedulesof 

1 one-kind 'or another FuiJyime employment, eight hours a^tfay. five dctvs a^ 
week, makes it difficulPfor most employees to take any^nif Scant amount^ 

. b{ etbcation or outside training at- the same time, there are m^-reasing 
denjands. however, for change^ in this traditional woA scheduling. Women 
are insisting increasinglv -on opportunities for part^mb employ ment. More 
*and more* consideration is being given to fle.xitirpre work scheduling, uncl^r 
vvhicl^ ernployeei tan shif^ their working hourv^) permit their engagement 
in other ^activ ilics - including substantial /art-time or even full-course 
> e<lucalion ,1 suspect that thc^ timing of th/ now almost certain eventual 
largesse ale expansion of significant ""contuiuing education*' hinges in large 
measure on what is done with resnf>tt /q the development of alternative 
.work schedules. 

• I venture this- prediction. th9ugh /imidly with BiU Pierce present: that 
yy the year.2*.000 just one generation from now. a third of all institu- 
, tionajized education w ill t)e taken b( men and women over 25 years of ^ge. 
foTlowing.a period of work, and th/t in another generation beyond that, this 
figure will be up pO percent Toihink aboutJeducation on the basis of an 
irssumpt'ion thai it involves onlyiouth and only what people do in the first 
third of their'lives is like thinkir/gof engrgy pol'icy solely in terms of the use 
of fossil fuels. To the extent thi^is true, the role oj the industry/ business/ la- 
bor oonrplex in remolding its jiractices and conventions to the demands of 
this' lifelong learning process , becomes a good deal clearer. 

There seem to me three reasons to expect this develo|iment. Thev^have 
nothing to do with education's being pne pf life's ultimate satisfactions. 

Reason number one in c^der of imn\ediacy is that women are going to 
demand the opportunity to recjualify themselves for second careers follow- 
ing cijreer motherhood. Th«\ have 39 to 40 percent of the jobs in the work 
force now In another 10 tj 15'veafs th^y are going to have half of.those 
jobs This v?jll mean, almpst fnevitably, a *>ubstantial amount of adult 
education to include what it tates for women to recjualify themselves for 
something else after going'j^h^ough the business of motherhood. 

-Reason number two is that the nature of work. morel5roadly the nature 
of the employ ment relationship. I'g today evoK ing along lines which mea'n a 
, rapidly rncrea^g need for career or occupational change requiring off-the- 
job training, More and moi^e people ane^einJ displaced almost suddenly by 
mai?hines which can do thedr work as we)I asjthey could do it before, and at 
a lower rate This is bound to mean an increasing iieed for retraining in the 
course of their experience] Fred Burke anc Dan Taylor both asked t^is 
morning whether there is sc me exponential d jveiopment of complexity here 
xx^Utr^u 1 ^,1 ^ I .. f ^ another. I don't think s< 
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which is leading us toward disastf?r in one fo 
— • if we accept the nec'essit} of renewing peoil 

can cope with circumstanc'^s that have charged since they left school. 

Point number three maV seem to contrad rt this. I thmk it is going to be 
true that more and more peiple are going to t a\e more and more education 
itering the middle and later periods of their li^ 
in the work f6rt:e. at least.als we have traditi: 
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*• / Tu KkA back IS tu wonder vv hether we have made some of the gains and 
advances in exfJdndin^ whicationyl opportuniU • in 4his country for 
luynanitarum or^urtDurch economic reasons.*! don't know, whethdr we in- 
creased the schuolVetentio^rate m this country in the I960sbe(;ause we felt 
lb was a good thing for \uung people t9 have more education, or .Whether 
vse decided to irtcrease it at that point because >ve were running oOt of jobs 
f<)r voulh ^ , , * 

TWe wo'fk week at the beginnihg.of this century was 70 hours a week 
for mtVst pen)ple Today* it is 35 to\0 Has that change come a-s a conse- 
C|uence uf humanitarian iinpulseh or because there just isn't enough work in 
this co|intrv today fur evervbody to do fur 70 hours a vveek^ We at lea.st re- 
mind ourselves that' the fair Idbo/standarcls act. the minimum wage law. 
« was put into effect m 1935 solely as a work distribution proposition It 
v^a.sn*t that we thought it would be a good or a humanitarian idea to pay 
people more monev yvhen they' worlietk^nertime. It was because we wanted 
to puf'a penalty on thei^ working overtime. vvV were trying to spread the 
work. ^' . ' 

I d<*>n*t know whether vve developed the retirement programs in this 
vountry olit of a concern for the dignity of older people or recognition of the 
economic efficiency* mvolved, or siniply because it began to develpp thai/ 
there was no los^er engugl^or older people to do. 'Our itiotives becolne^ 
suspect |)ec au.se we added*the concept of compulsory retirement. ^ 
The only way we can today hold to even a 7 to 8 percent un^mploy- 
nienf rate in this country i.s by turniri^ more and more older people out to 
pasture earlier anHs^^arlier a/id by pos'tpomfig the entry age of young people 
into th^ work fofce. ' * • 

Le.t^e use h half-trirth. which means it is half false, to make what 
seems to me the central point about the role of the Bu sin ess/In dust r>,^Lalx)r 
Complex as Educator. That role coufd wdl be identified as being to prov ide 
enough work to make education worthwhile, the quality o7 falseness in 
.such a statement is that it obviously disregards w^hat most experience since 
the .Golden Period of Grecian history has confirmed. The part that is true is 
thcit the functions of education artel work are .going to have to be coordi- 
nated m a manner that takes account of their reciprocal relationship, 
.^fter ten years of careful analyzing of this relationship, Sweden — to 
^ which we often look for a glimpse c)f our own futur^e — has now decWed 
that the right answer to youth underemployment is to ration higher educa- 
tion. Starting next month..or perhaps in January, only 38,000 students will 
be permitted to e«r611 in pqst-secondary education courses,"* and these 
enrollments mu.st be kept within specified 'maximums in six or seven 
. specific 'subject matter areas.* These maximumsf as well as the over-all 
figure, have been arrived at'by identify ing the manpower needs that would 
be expected to develop in these various. areas. . ^ 

Unattractive as this Swedish solution sounds, it at least illustijates what 
a colcify logical aaswer to today's apparent dilemma o( too much educatiort 
for. too few jobs might be. There are, morecJver, some other interesting 
aspects of llienew Swedish approach. While young people's entry to^the col- 
leges and universities is to be curtailed, adults will be 'encouraged to return 
. to what vye vvoulcl count both secondary and post-secondary education. 
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' . - ^ This sc*ems to-us. gu en our ct)ndit;'oning. anomalous. Yet this is onlv , when 
'"^we thyik 'about it, became of our assumptions about whvre education 
should come in the^ fife pattern. - ' 

■\ recent report bv George Bonham m Change Magazine is th^t over 25 
percent of the ackilts/n Sweden are "engaged m some form of adtilt ^iuca- 
^ tional program. usiialK t)ne of the^hundreds of studv circles sponsorecf bv 
J national lalx^r and industry organizfltions." ' * 
^ ^ This is a dangeroush incomplete reference to whftt I suspect is a major 

/' stop, m Sweden, toward an attempt to work out constractiveK a coordma- 
O tion of educarion an<.fwork. more broadiv a con.structive redistribution of 
the educ^tiw and work functions - anti satisfactions — in life's pattern. 
Thi^ IS wh;it a tonsidrration of T*he BusinessJndjustrv Labor Complex As 
-Educator is all about. 

Having exhausted not mv Subject but mv time, iet me clos^ hv sug- 
gesting that wc will probablv get faster to the right answers regarding the 
relationship betw(^n the stewards of the ecjucational and the empl'o>ment 
sv stems hv thinking this all through in term's which take full account of the 
# fact that these are hard times fo^|x)th of these .sv stems. The kev to effecti>e 

/ ^ collaboration here is perhaps suggested bv .Lewis Carh>irs quatrain — in- 
volvmg^two characters whose idehtitv 'l have forgotten — ,in The HuntinR of 
theSr^Tk: ' ' - . ' ^ ^ 

•The valley grew narrow and narrower still, 
^ .-Xnd the night got darker aad C^older, 

Til only from nervousness, not from good will, 
Thc> marched tllong shoulder to^shoulder. 
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Public Education: Hie School and the Other Educators 

Lawrence A. Cremin i 
President, Teachers College 
Columbia University 

I have defined education^ in my recent writings as the deliberate, 

^ s\stematic» and sustained effaV/ to transmit, evoke, or acquire knowledge, 
attitudes, values, skills, and sensibilities, and any learning that results from 
the effort, direct or indirect, intended or unintended.* The definition 
stresses intentionalit>, though I am well aws^re that learning takes place in 
manv situations v\ here intentional it> is not present. It makes room for study 
as well as= mstruction, thereby embracing the , crucial r^alm of self- 

*^ucation. And it acknowledges that* behavior, values, and tastes are in- 
vdlvedj^s \^ell as knowfedge and understanding. It sees education'^s a pro-/ 
cess more limited than what the sociologist would call sdcialization or the 
anthropologist enculturation, though >obviousl> inclusive of many of the 
same phenomena. And it recognizes that there is often conflict between 
what educators are trying to teach ancl what is learned from the ordinary 
business of living. 

The definition is latitudinarian in at least two major respects. In the 
first place, it permits us several angles of visiOn with regard to^he interplay 
of generations. Eduaation m^'be viewed as intefgenerational, with adults 
teaching, .children, the most common arrangement, or with children 
teaching adults, which is less common but often quite important, par-^ 
ticularl> m immigrant societies (recall Oscar Handlings poignant remark in 
The Uprooted about the meclitatj^ve role of immigrant children in inter- 
preting the new culture to Hieir parents and gAndparents — **the young 
wore their nativity like a badge that marked their superiority over their im- 
migrant elders ').^ Education may also be vjewed as intrag^nerational, with 
children and adults teaching one another, often across social or cultural 

. boundaries, or it*rtiay be viewed as a self-conscious coming of age, of the 
sort reported in so many sensitive autobiographies. The several perspectives 

*are more than a theoretical nicety. They poin^^o the complex variety of 
educative processes ^oing on at any time, in a given life; or institution, or 
community, as people shift roles from one Educational situation to another 
or indeed play more than' one role simultaneously, ^ 

^ Second, the definition projects us beyond the schools and colleges to the 
multiplicity of individuals and institutions that educate — parents, peers, 

. . : ^ ^ * ■ 

*Thc pap<T (IraWs substantit^lly upon Lawrence A. Cremin. PuhlU* Education (New Yorfe. 
Basic Books. 197ft). and Traditions of American Educatinn'iNvW \ork. Bask B(M)k.s, J 977). 
'Oscar Hamllm, Tlu* Uprooted <Bmtoii; LitHe, Brown ami Company. 1951). pp. 253-254. 
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in^s. and fncncls. as well as fainilics. churches, sv nagogues, libraries 
museums, ^mimer camps, benevolent ^ocietjes. agricultural fairs, .settle- 
ment houses, factories, publishers, radio stations, and television networks. 
It alerts us to the nunicrous occupational groups ionlv some of which have 
been professionalized) associated with educationaf institutions — Joan 
Coonev and her colleagues at the Children's Television Workshop are 
educators, as are S Dillon Hipiev and his colleagues at the Smithsonian In- 
shtution and Frank Oppenheimer and his colleagues at the San Francisco 
Exploratorium — and it directs our attention to the varietv of*|X'deog^es 
tbev wiplov . . * , 

We have traditionallv thought of onlv the school* as halving a cur- 
riculum, hyt the fact is that manv !nstitutionstj:iave curricula that are quite 
exphcit and well (lef mod Everv familv bds a curriculum, which it tccfthes 
deliberatelv and sv stematicallv via conversations around the dinner table, 
stories in the bedroom, pictures on the walls, and a retentk?ss process of 
piodelling. explanation, praise, and punishment. Everv church and 
svnagogne has a curriculum, which it teaches equallv deliberatelv and 
sAsteniaticallv . The Old and New Testaments are among our oldest cur-v 
ricula, as are the Missal and the Mass, and the Book of Common Praver. 
Tbev impose meaning on existence at the same time as thev seek to order the 
most fundamental relationships among human beings. Everv employer has 
a curriculum, which hicliides not onlv the technical skills of tvping or 

^ werding or vending or reaping but also the social skills of carr> mg on those 
.activities in concert with others on given time schedules and according to 
estahlkshed expectations and routines. One can go on to p<^nt out that 
libraries have curricula, museums have curricula, Bov Sc/Hit froops have * 
curricuhi.'and dav-care centers have curricula, apd, most important, 
perhaps, radio and television stations have curricula — and bv these cur- 
ricula I refei* not onlv to programs labeled educational but also to news 
broadcasts (which presumablv inform), to commercials (which teach pe(> 
pU^ toiwant). and tp soap operas {which reinforce c;ertain popular mvths 
and values).^ - . ' * ; v"^ 

I he definition serves other purposes as welK For one thing, it directs our 
attention to th?' relationships among the various institi/tions that educate, 
ctnd to the effect of one institution's efforts upon another. The rapid-fire 
pedagogical stvie of a program like Sasame S^rm.^foTvxample, will m- 
eviTablv affect the activitv and pacing of teachers m cfavcare centers aijd . 
tindergartens The presence of fundamentalist chur<;hes in a community 

• will inev itablv affect, the wav values are taught in tlie elcmentarv school — 

'On f.iiiulfal cduci'M)!! Nrt^^pi^^Jmsrn U'lUilcr cd . Th' tamiUfos E^^ur^ton\v^,s > ork- 
'l«-.ith*TN (\Kc«r Press I07s» *l'hcre' is .id immense lilfr.itnn> oit lumi»lrfi/s. or the art of 
priMihiuu ^^h!d1 is rrsr.ilum of the x hnri h or ssfi.iKo^ui' .is r<h{*.it!jr in its (yfvn riyht. .is* <;m- 
fr.iard ssirh the lilrr.ilurr ol rrliyious i-thu .itifj/^. " sshuh tcmU lo dr.il ttM' liiiiilrdlv ssitli 
(l.issrfxmi rcMihinu iindi r thurch or sMKip)yur .iuspi(\«s. On thr f.u tors .is cdiu.itor.^sct' \\c\ , 
Inkrirs jiid fXisuf H Sriifth Bn omhifi Modrrji IndU ulual ( hnn^r m Six Drtrhpin^ ( oun-! 
tru s tCimhrakv H.irs .irdi i^s rrsjU I'rcss h)T4i On t«>lcMston .is cdiu .itor. sir Mt-rlx-rt J 
i'f.ius, "\)\v M.iss \1cdi.i as .hi Kdiic'.ition.il IpshtutuHi. I (Hniston Qwirtrrly, V( 11967} 
iO-}' (^rraldS U^ssrr i hiUln n tmd Ti4rn\wn Lessons from Scsamr StrrftJi\vv. Kan- 
thfu House IM74», and tUv sr^rral cssdss in Kuhard Adicr. t>d . Trtrttsum as a Sot ml ton r 
\ru' '\jipro<n hrs' t() 't\ Cntu i\m i\v\\ ^ork Pr.ti'Ut'r. M)7S; » 
"^".^ ^ \ ' • * 



that, or c!)ursc, was the essence of the conflict in Kanavvha Count), VVfj>l 
Virgipia, during 1974 and J 975. And the presenctvuf a large automotive 
plant ne^bv vvill incv itablv . affect the way vocational guidance is con- 
ducted in Ihe high school — asW Arthur Jefferson, the superintendent of 
schools in Detroit, whether the presence of General^ Motors makes a dif- 
ference Moreover, even in the -best of worlds, educative institutions are 
often in* conflict. Familv and school may share a mutual conoern for the 
child's\ntellectual development, but the teacher ma> be more demanding 
at the same time that the parent is more sustaining — the tension is at the 
heart o( William Gibsons' loveK dfama The Miracle Worker {\9db), ^bout 
the education of Helen Keller. Or thV teacher mav attempt to liberate (b> 
offering mttllectual, moral, or vocational alternatives) at the same time 
that the parent attempts to constrain — think of the countless instances in 
which parents prefer the immediate earnings of a dependent child to the 
continuance of a school careei^ that would defer earnings but almost cer- 
tamlv increase them once independence was achieved. Or, bearing in mind 
Jerome Bruner's distinction between enactive, ikonic, and symbolic; learn- 
ing, the famiK mav emphasize enacjtive and ikonic education (particularly 
as it mediales the effects of telev ision), v^hile the school emphasizes s>'Qn- 
bolic education, and in the epcf the s> mbolic education ma> end up in con- 
flict with whcit the family has been teaching. ^ 

The definition also enables us to shift our perspectiveigom time to time* 
ar^l to vievv education from the v'antage point of the* client focusing on the 
various wa>s in which people engage in, move through, and combine 
educational experiences over time It is a truism that individuals come to 
educational situations with ^heir own ter]jperaments, their own histories, 
and their own purposes, and that different individuals will interact with 
partici^lar constellations of educative institutions in differjent ways and 
With different results. Yet the truism is often honored -in the bfeach. We 
have enveloped elaborate sv sten^foi: determijiing what teacKer^^are actual- 
ly teaching from one gracie to the next and for assessing what students ,ap 
pear to have liMrned, but Ue have no comparable? means for separating out 
what parents, pastf)rs, peers, or television programs might have con- 
tributed, with the result thafithc S4:hool tends to receive the fuH praise or the 
full blanjf* for whatever occurs. When a youngster enters school with a 
deficits wheth(5r in knowledge or, more importantly; in the techniques and 
habits of learning, the school may make^a Herculean effort that results in a 
niode.st gain on the achievement scales, Init the school gets blamed for a bad 
performance. Conversely, when a youngster enters scho'ol with 3 g^eatdfeal 
of Ij now I edge and a well-developed ability to seek out further knowl^edge, 
both of whicli liave been learr^ from parer^s and peers of similar cultural 
background, the .school may make a jnodest effort that shows up brilliantly^ 
.on the achievement scales, artd the school gets all the praise. My colld^ue 
John Fiffcher likes to tell the story of the school for tall people, for which 
the admission j^quirement i.s to be six feet in height. It graduated lai^ge 
niimberVoLtalffnen and women, and then pr.oceecjs to take full credit for 
lhat remarkable achievement. ^- ^ ^ [ - 

iinmrr cNplfc.itrs the tiistliu hoii in T/if HfU'iotur of Kduiation iNVw Vork W W NorVm. 
pp 7-8! 18 ' 
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• The definition is also helpful in the realm of p6licy making. It enables 
^ ^ us lystoricaily to trace the shifts fro\n one era to the next (n the educational 
institutions ^n which the American people have "^placed their bets/* so to 
• • speak. For example, when -colonial Am^ans turned to educatioi^ to 
• achieve certain social goals, they tended to rely on families and churches; 
•one fmds only passing mention of the schools, in ''seventeenth- and 
eighte^nth-c^entury tracts on education. The great shift of the early national 
period was to begin to stress the schools as instruments <J public policy 
though It shpuld be noted that' the churches- were far^rom forgotten. The 
same genecration that enacted the early 'laws establishing, comprehensive 
public schodi s>'stems also disestablished the churches, but they continued 
to refv on the disestablished churches as instruments of public policy One 
. need onlv recall the histori^ie§ between those churches and the public 
schools of nineteenth-century American to recognize the extent to which th^ 
two institutions worked in concert, or indeed to contemplate the striking 
similarities in substance and values between the McG^ffey readers ^nd the 
pamphlets circuJgted by" the American Tragt Society. 

It was nor until the twentieth century that Americans came to rely 
• almost exclusively on the schools as their educatidn^l means for achieving 
certain public ends, and even then social policy always assi^ed that 
families and churches would perform certain crucial educational tasks 
Afid indeed, it is th"e growing uncertainty about the validity of that assum'b- 
tion concernmg families and church,es ,that has given rise.to some of our 
' 7;^^^ f contemporary policy questions. A steady decline since World 
War II in the prestige and influence of the churches, coupled with profound 
clianges in the character of the family deriving from the mc^vement of 
> women into paid employment, the rise in the power of the peer group; and 

the rapid extension of television viewing, has occasioned' radical shifts in 
the overaH ecilogy of education, in the relative significance of tHfe several 
, educative institutions, that may well call fgr fundamental changes in the 
way educational policy is conceived and formulated. . • v 

Finally, the definition is helpful in forcing us to contend realistically 
with our present educational predicament. Whatever the immediacies of 
derpogrqphic changes, financial stringencres, and the policitcl dilemmas- , 
arisfng from teacher activism ^d legislative intransigence, it is nqt these 
that are causing the crisis; the real crisis runs cleeper and involves the very 
• . nature and sources of education. And unl]?9s we are able to alter our ways of 
/ ' -iipproax^bmg educatioival problems to take account of this fact, fc^iere will be 
little chance of achieving lasting solutions. In this respect, I have argued 
that we ihust begin to think comprehensively and relationaHy about'educa- 
tion^ as vVell as publicly. By comprehensively, I refer to the^ange and 
multiplicity of institutions that educate and the need to consider that range 
and multiplicity ,when we make policy. The fact is^ha't the public is 
educated by many institutions, some of fhem private a\id some of them 
pub ic, .af\cL that p^jlic schools '^ye only one among several important 
_ . public ipsfitutions that educate the publi<v There are, after ail, public 
libraries, public museums, public teleylsion, <and public, work projects, the ^ 
most extensive of which are the military^services. ObVersely, it is important 
to bear in mind that ail educational transactions have-both pri^te arid 
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public consequences. Family nurture that en||>ur&ges ijidep^ndence, . 
cnuroh teachihg th^t eondemrtPfamil) planning, industrial apprenticeships ^ 
tnflt exclude memBers of rpinoVit> groups from participation, television 
njps programs that dramatjze th? human consequences of rqilitar) o{)era- 
^ns ~ these a^e but a Jew examWe^ of private educative efforts mat hfive 
ofoupd^Jublic consecjuentes. 
To thmk compreheii<>i\ el) lU)out education, t-hen, we must^ consider 
i)licies with respect to tJiQ-full rangAof institutions tKat educate. To be con- 
[»rned solelv with sc^hools^ J^iven they educational realitfies of the contem- 
[jorarv world, is to have a kind of fortress mentality m \he midst of a fluid 
|nti dvnamic situation. Educatiiefh must b^Jooked at whole, across the en- 
life }^an. and m all fhe 'situations 'a\id institutioiSs in vvhich it ol>curs 
^Mouslv^ p\iblic policv will not touch and ought not to touch ever) situa- 
tion with equal intensity — that ha^petfs (>nlv m totalitarian societies, and 
even in totalitarian societies it never happens quite as efficaciously as the 
leaders would prefer. Indeed, there are soqn^ situations public polic) wilT 
Irfiot touch^at all. But it must at least consider tach, so.that wise choices can 
[be mac^ as to wberjt^ to invest vvhat effort fv achieve Which goals with 
respect to which cli entitles »The United States\Congress alreadv does this 
when It decides to allocate so man) dollars to lfh^ldre.n*s television rather, 
than schooling (and in dealing wi^h chiltlren\s television it inevitably affects " 
the familv). State legislatures do this when the) asiign funds-fb the st.ate arts 
council rather than to the state university. AndMocal communities do this 
when th^^y decide in a period of financial stringency to close a public 
library rather than a public school. I would onlv ik^ist th^t the range of 
possibilities be understood far myre ex^icitlv thaW in the past and that 
puWic auth(;ritiejj approach these cjuestions of allocatipn rationally rather 
than whimsically, with a full Awareness pj educational ^consequences. 

B) thinking relationallv . I mean that, whenever^aji educational effort 
goes forward, it should do so not in isolation from other ^duccitive mstitu- 
tu)ns but I n^ relation to them. Individuals come to educational situations 
withni history ol tjarlier educational encounters and w,itli tf^e^likelihood that 
tlu^re wr^! l^t* contemporary and subsecnient educatit>nal encounters 
elst^vhere The point of thinking ri^lationallV' is simpiv to bea^are of these 
'other encounters in designing anv program. For parents. day-<^yre workers. 
schooUefichers. pastors, editors of children*s encv clopediass ^training of- 
ficers in ijidustrV and directors of senior*citizens' centers. th(?i^^nics;iagc is 
essentially the saine. whatever is done, to be effective, must be d(^pe with an 
awareness of wha} has gone|f)n earlier and what -is going on ^Isey^here. For 
the dav-tar** worker ^o be unawaj^e of the 'language learned in tite fa mi I), 
for the schoolteacln^ to be unaware of the Head Start program ^the da)'- 
» *caVe center, for the pastor fo be unaware of the religious obseyvMce — or 
lack (V it in the family . for the editor of the children's enc)cl6p^^q^ia to be 
unavvare of the elementary school curriculum, for the industrial ^rajhing of- 
ficer be unaware of the high school vocatfonal program. atidJor the 
• aduh educator to be unaware of what is being shown on televisicin, ^,shee^ 
idiocy, vin the root meaning of that word, namel) . removal frc^m^ social 
realitv. I ^hould add. incidentally . that to be aw<1re of the other edi^icators is 
^ J not neces.s^ij-ily to succumb to them, or to resp^d to them, or ever| tp 
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account of themf it is merely io c^nvass them from the viewpf)int of 6ne's 
■ own cunrtculum in the interest" of achieving maximum effectiveness. T6 
avoKi the canvass is to risk-duplication, or inetfec^alitv, or'; vybrst of all ir- 
feleyance. ^ • . y ■ 

. . " II , . 

I have put forward these formulations' id an effort to 'encompass the. 
various elements Kenneth Hansen has built into the program of the Sum- 
mer Institute. Wilbur' Coheh and Sidney Johnson ha've talked about the 
.an.ily as educators; Joan Cooney has talked about the mass,media of com- 
mumcation ,.5 educators; Stephen Bgiley has talked about the political 
system as educators; Willard VVirt7 has talked about business afcfendastry 
as educators; and others have talkVd m6re generally about the educational 
effects of the arts, religion, nutrition?bio-chemical realities, the economic 
svstem, and the American culture in general. One could proceed to syn-' 
thesize these eleiVients in Various ^ays - by explicating, for example the * 
different processes hy which policies are determitied in the different 
systems, or by indicating the-various points at whicli each system ijnp'inges" 
on -the others, or by charting the movement of particular individuals and 
dasses of mdividuals through the several kystems (though, as Nicholas 
Hobbs of Vanderbilt University has pointed out, it is ofteh exceedingly dif- . 
ficu4t to move from one system to another).^ What I should prefer to do 
. > hov^ever, \s\o view the complex panor^maof American education from the 
^ vantage pcfint of the school. How might ^educators working in the schools 

take proper account of the phenomena described here^ Permit me to 
- organize my comments around three theoretical concepts boVrowed from 
• the work of my colleague Hope Jensen Leichter: engagement, linkage and 
» agenda.* ~ 6 '> ' , • - • " 

« t * f 

First, engagement. If we 'review the several "areas of the school cur- 
riculum we become aware that in some the school originates much of .wM 
It teiiches, while in others the school is a "Johnny-Comclately." 
Mathematics is a,.pr.ime example of the first. In owthematifs, Ae student 
learns much of what he needs ,to,know for thb first timrin the classrooof 
(thougfi vviPh th<? new mathematics series now available for television 
through the Education Development Center, that may become less jjnd less 
true). So also with foreign languages. There a« well, unless the student hap- 
pens to choose' a language regulijriy used at home or in- church or 
.synagogue, he lear/is virtually all of what fie needi tp kridw for the first.time 
at school. In other realms, hpwevlr, EngUsh, for example, or social. studies 
or hvgiene, or ttie art.s, or the domain of morals and values - the child has 
his first learning and pos-sibly his most persuasive learnir^' earlier and 
elsewhere. In the.se areas, it is injto'ortanf for the school to engage the jn- 
y structKjn of the other educators arid seek to strengthen or complement or 
criticize or contravene that instruction, ^r: pore generally, try to develop 
in students an awareness of that instruction a^ an a5ilit>j(o deal cy'ttically ' 

'H<il.l.> ..i,iki-s tin- p<Hnt'm The fulurei „f C^ldrn, iS.in^'Kssp^,' ],^Ji\tsrm'i{t. . 
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and inclcp^ndcnlly with it. • >^ 
A \v\\ examples Tnav be cited ti; illustrate the several kinds of engage-^ 
inent. Stjrn^hn). A voungster frjmi a;nu.\ical famiK -begins Niohri lessons 
«it «rn earlv age and l)eeonies a fairU avtomphshed performer b\ the time he 
. twelve. The nifidle selu)ol can. encourage hmi* giving hini credit, 
[X,Thaps, and niakingflfiin eoneertmajjter of tbe school orchestra; but the 
essential dv'namisni of that phase of hls^^'dlKa^ibn is (nitside the school and ^ 
- will probablv rehiam there. Comf)h'm('nt. The motion picture version of 
Oln cr T u ist a|)|X!*irs m a Fotal theater that features reruns. The high school 
tan niudilv its t urru ulum^cj introduce the novel itselt into^a number of 
Knglfsh and hi*>lorv cUisses For some students, the film will be a letdovvnr 
lor ihK'liave developed that remarkable ca|^Icitv to imagine more nchlv 
vfronj good literature {haUoLmv film maker- can ilo it for them. For most 
' students, tl^ film will bfln^he novel to bfe in wavs that would l^e difficult 
to acconipiish vvitliofit dramatization. For all students, tbe film will pro- , 
4V ide an o[)portunit\ to develop ay rili^^al v i.sual literacv .that extends bevonxl 
so-ralled good hterature to thr modern popular arts. Criticize: Several 
' television series featuring the police (.somc^one ha*s called these series the 
We.steriLs of theJate twentieth c^nturv) are efijov ing runs during prime 
, time The school can help studc»nts to scrutinize the wavs in which the 
draijiati/Htions deal v\ ith Ihe First- and Fifth-'Amendment rights of citizen** 
and to compare tlrese v\ith the lutei'pretations of the court.s. It can also in- 
vite M)me real policemen in, via the Vocational guidance nrogram,^o talk 
about the actifalities of -the job. Contraiene. Packages of n^h introduced 
breakfast cereals and the telev ision commercjals that advertise them make 
certain assertions abouhtbe nutritional v alue of the cereals. The elertientarv 
school can test the *is^^rtion.s aga in.st genera llv accepted facts abbut nutri- 
tion and let the vouYigsters drav\ their own conclusions. h 

Tlv coi^ept of linkage ls closel\ related to-tW? Concept of cn^fagement. 
U str^.sses the fact that to do some of its work well' the .school must col- 
laborate with other educative institutions. It ix more thar\ a mc«er of firtd- 
ing "realistic" location.s for academic teaching, it is rather that soroe'tfirngs . 
lal are important to learn can be learned better outside the .school. The 
Uiool dm collaborate vvjth the fannlv^ for example, ^n.a host of 'projects 
that range *from parent-assisted homework to tbe exploration of particul^'.r 
ethnic traditioi\.s'of cooking, costume, folklore, and music, it can join wiXh 
the church and svnagogue for tbe celebration of partic;ular religious 
ceremonies, not, as with so manv rele.ased-time^acograms, because of an) - 
assumption that religion is not the business of the scIkY)!, but rather becau^ 
what the school ought to-be teaching c^ibout religion neecls to be exemplified 
by fi)rms of liturgical experience tKat are inappropriate to the schcx)!.^ The 
school can jom with the librarj^nct^tjje museum m the development of live- 
K programs of local historiography , Tind in^leecl if* the museum*s collection's ^ 

are, of aesthetic worth, it cap sepe as a uniquel) rich Unjile for sch^ol- 

t * ^ ' 
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sihiM)l s iin.isuui..!*]i 'rcsponsibililv fur tcIikumis riFuu»hon Svc. f(*r ('\aiTV|)!r. Ph^'niv IntcUtfii 
Hrhfiidti i\<'vv York Marp(^ ami Brothers.* I <i=>4r. ami fU'hfiwus Com ems m Contrmponity 
hiiu atwtt A study of i tpnu al II htums (^Vv^ H/rk Bureau of Piiblic.it lor^s. Teachers Co^ 
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sponsored programs of education in the arts. The school can join with the 
community recreation center in multifrenerational programs in the crafts, 
the dance, music, and athletics. If can join with local businesses and 
governmental agencies in prograj;ns of vocational explorat'ion. |iich as the 
one Urie Bronfenbrenner and David Coslin recordoil in a remarkable film 
(avaifeble through the^usseii bixgo Foundation) pprtravmg a group of 
* youngsters participating ,in' the iictivities of ihe Detroit Free Press. And it * 
can join with the local radio or television station to put oh programs of in- 
formation and entertainment that are of educational value to adults and 
children alike - the Philadelphia public sch(^)l system recentiv announced 
the beginning of such a collaborative effort with the local ^BS station in ^ 
thal'cily. 

The concept of the agenda is v<\\\\\ intended to a^'ert the integrity of 
* « the school curriculum, and is introduced to explicate the po'\n\ made 
earlier, that to be aware of the oth^-r educators is not necessarily to suc- 
c^iimb to them, or respond to them, or even take- account of them. The 
school, l)eyond all other educators, bears a historic responsibility it)r'con-»» 
v^ying te\ted knowledge and accurate informatioiT, and for teaching the 
processes of organized and disciplined inquirV For this reasOn^ifmo other, 
.the school curriculum nui^t have its own scope, its own balance, itsovvn se- 
quence, mul .its own coherence, which then in turn becoine the bases for 
establishing its own educational agenda. To talk about engagement and • 
linkage is not to imply that the primary obligation of the i^chooj is to^.re- ' 
spond'to tvery outside opportunity. It is rather to assert, once agam^ that 
the school ipust know what is going 'on elsewhere ih order ta do its own 
work well. Oliver Twist may arrive at the rerun.theater, and it may simply 
not be possible to take advantajje of its availability, when La Boheme is 
shown live on network television a month later, the Qpportumty may prove 
a bonanza to the music department. The*new cereals and the Commercials 
anmnincing them -may arrive in.ford^ in Battle Cret^k. Michigan, byt/Fhere 
may be more politically prudeilt w.fys of. teaching the facts of nutritjtm^n 
that particular community . Tlie local librarian rii^y be a joy to collaborate 
with, while the curator oRhe local historical society ^lay be a bear. The* 
permutations aifd ccAnbinatioiv* are legion, the point i,< for the school to be 
aware of the full range (rf possibilities and then choose wisely and well in* 
terms of its own special needs and resources. " * * 

•In some realms, conflict will be difficult to avoid, especially if the 
school is to remain true to its own commitmentJt. Edward jay Epstejn and 
Hon Powers, for example, have documented the extent to which television * 
news programs are increa^Qgh constructed with an eye toward their enter, 
tainrnent value (the recent fUm Network caricatiired this development), 
while PauHVeaver has ^irgued jhat telev ision news difPer> essentially from . , 
priiit news in thiit television neww> presentations tend*Jo close by pro- 
pounding intellectual resolutions of the issues they raise while print news 
presentations tercel to close by leaving the issues unresolved, tliereby en- 
' coiifuging readers to draw their own conclusions.* If Epstein. Powers. Vmd 
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Weaver are correct — aricl I judge that they are — then the commitment of 
the school to critical inquifv is fundamentally at variance ivith the commit- 
ment of television to entertainment; gnd, given the pervasiveness of televi- 
/ . sion in our lives, the differences canr^ot be glossed over if school programs 
of English and social studies are to mal^e a difference. 

A relate^ point might well be made respecting the school's^ concern- for . 
the development of indiviclual children. Ther^ has been a good deal of com- 
•ment m recent >ears, mych of it utterly romantic, I believe, about reducing 
the period of compulsorv schooling in the United States so that youngsters 
can be relea.sed from'the boredoiil of the school to partake of ^tha* more 
engaging education of a full-time job. ^ Now, there is r^y^fj^^ing rtiat much 
that passes for school is tonsummatel) boring, nor dEn one overlook the 
fact that there are soido engaging j()bs waiting for voung.sters with the pro- 
per (jualificiations. But the record of the schools over the years in their con-, 
cern for the development of individual human beings, granted all its imper- 
fections, is simpiv .superi()r to that of business anxl industry ; and until we • 
(can be more certain than we have any right to be at this point thatappren- 
ticeshiffc of all kinds will be educative rather than exploitativBr I Would 
prefer to -.see them proceed uritler the school's supervision, at l^ast untH 
, ' : youngsters are seventeen or eighteen -years of age. The school in turn needs 
to do far more than it has in the past to relate <jpprenticeships of every *kind 
to the more general' program of ac^idemic studies, to help stiidents imp€)!>e 
■jp^ming on their experijences in business, industry, government, and com- 
rnunity agencies and t() connect that' meaning with what 'goes on in the 
social studies, literature, the sciences, and the arts. If we have learned 
^ rtothing else from two generations of pns^gressive edilc^tion, we should at 
least, have learned that all activities are not equally effective in stimulating 
intellectual and personal devel6pment. , - 

Fmally, with respect to the agenda of the school, I would reaffirm t*he 
simple fact pf the efficacy of, schooling. A great deal of nonsense has been , 
propagated vsi nee the publication of the Coleman and the Jcncks reports to 
the effect that sch(K)ls make no difference. Thaconclu^on, a wholly unwar- 
ranted inference from the^ata and the arguments of those reports, is simply 
not true, and the concept of the educationc^agenda is nieant to reaffirm 
th^it the school retains agency and potency in'choosing those functions that 
it will undertake"as its own .special concern. Everything we know about 
, ^ unusually effective schooling indicates that it is effective because it is pur- 
. ^^ful, systematic, focused, and'clear about whatsit is trying to accom- 
,plish, anci because it proceeds in concert with at least some of the other 
educators, especially the family.'" Schools mu.st make their own agenda — 
in the last analysis, that is what curriculum making is really about — and 
the argument here is that tiiey should construct and pursue their agenda 
with full awareness of what the other .educators are, attempting to do. 

**'rhr .irj^umcnt for lov^t ring th'c tciinpulsorx sthtKil attrn((«irur age »s given m T/k» Hrf^rm 
of }i('nmdary Kdm atxon A Hrpnrt to the Pjihlu and the Rrops^ion by the National Commis- 
uon on the Hejorm i)f 'Secondary Kdn<ation, Established by the Charles h, Kettering FoundU' 
tion (New York NftGniw Mill. 1973). The romanticism <if the argmnenjjfis |X)inU'(l <uil m 
EUNiniir Parrar NfcGowan »uul David K, Cohen. ***(3areer Kducrition* — Heforming Sth(K)l 
Through Work."" The Publu Interest. No. 46 <Wmter. 1977). pp. 28-47. ^ ' 
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'•For the efficacv of schooling, see Alexander M. Mcxxl. eel . Po Teachers Xiake a Dif- 
' feretice? (Washington. D.C., Upited' Stated Government Printing Office. 1970). and How 
Teachers Make d fit))erence (Washington. D.C tnited States Government Printing Otfic« 
»l97n, Harvev A. Averch et at.. How Effective Is Schooling? A Crihcat Reiieu of Hesearih^ 
<Engl(two<xl, Cliffs. NJ, Educational TeqJinologN Publications. 1974), HorBert H Hvjnan.' 

* Charles R. Wright, and John Shelton Reetl. The Endunng Effects of Edmatxon (Chicago 
'Uni\ersit\ of Chicago Press. 1975). and Thtlmas^Sowell. "Pattefns of Black Excellence." The 

Public InteresT. "No. 43 (Spring. 1976). 26-58. 

: III . ^ ^ 

Permit me two brief observations by way of conclusion. They address 
the special re^onsibility.of the chief school gfficer, whether state or local, 
with respect to any implementation of the principles I have, propounded. 

* First, it is anomalous, but I think revealing, that in the United States we 

* elect or appoint boards of education, which then proceed to employ 
superintendents of schools. Granted, the proper iVianagement of a school 
syst^ is no small task, and it readily consumes th^entire tim^ and ehergy 
of any skilled executive — and then some. Yet, I would contend that the 
superintendent of school in any state or locality is better'equipped by train- 
ing and commitment than any other individual to lead in making the com- 
munity aware of the full range of its educational resources. That said, I 

,woul<5 add. that there is much in' our time-honored separation of school- 
politics from general politics in the UnitecJJStates that stands squarely in the 
vyay of the,kind of coniprehensive thinking I have been urging. The separa- 
tion grew up for good and sufficient reason, namely, to insulate the schools 
from the worst of partisan political controversy. Its unintended conse- 
quehce in our time, however, has been to frustrate attei\ipts to bring about 
collaboration among various educational institutions and authorities. 

John Henry Martin apd Charles H. Harrison proposed a useful device 
some yearsrago whereby citizens might inquire' into the character and the 
quality of the educational services availabfe to themselves and their 
children. They called it the "local educational convention."*' Such a con- 
vention, they argued, could provide a useful arena for traditionally in- 
dependent individuals and authorities (both public and private) to exchange 
ideas via a political instrument that would have no direct power beyond the 
power of discussion aqd recommendation — somewhat in the fashion of the 
White House conferences that have,long been held in the ar^eas of education 
and child welfare. Now, if the dialogue at such a convention on the state or 
local level were ^nuine and if any recommendations that emerged were 
true outgrowths of the dialogue — which admittedly has not always been 
the case with White House conferences — then it could be an immensely 
useJul vehicle for stimulating interest in educational affairs at the^ame 
time that it conveyed inforqiatjon concerning the range and variety of 
available educational programs. It could also serve the cause of, com- 
prehensive educational planning, though in the end I think such planning 
ought to be undertake^ by other* agencies, with more carefully defined 
powers and responsibilities. ^ 

"John Henry. Martin and Charles H. Harriwn. Free to Learnt Unlocking and Vngrading 
American Education (Engfewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pfentice-Hall, 1972). 
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Having made the point about t'omprehensive edutational planning, I 
would also'add a final caveat about lotalisnh Evcrv one-of-the gen^rali/a- 
tion.s i have advanced vvdl ap'ph differentiv in different state and local 
tommunities, Tlit* relations b(»tvveen school and faniih will varv inimensciv 
from the urban black ghetlos of Detroit and Los Angeles, to the rural Men- 
nonite^v'illagcs of Pennsv Ivartia and Ohio, to the surburb*vi white prestTves 
of StarscUde and Glen(n)e.;T)ie availabilits of two dozen television channels 
in New York Citv creates in and of itself a profoundlv difftTent educational 
situation from the one in Fairbanks, AKiska, or Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
presence ol the Art Institute of Chicago and the Museum, of P^ne Arts in 
Boston affords unitjue opportunities to fhe local st hools of th^se^^ties, as do 
the presence of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, the American 
Muse^im of Natural Historv in New York, and the Explor^ltorium in San 
^Francisco. The bitter conflKtsof 1974 and 197,5 in West Virginia rendered 
the communities of that state less readv for certain forms of c'ollaboration 

^between churcfi Und school and more readv for others. As a1wa\s, political, 
economic, and hist()rK5,d factors will profoundlv influence what is feasible 
and advisable in anv, given situation, and for that reason alone, the school 
administrator^ who vvould act on the principles I have proposed will begin 
with a careful canvass of the educational resources that are ac^uallv 

„ available and the context^in which thev operate, and then gradualK ^volve 
the people on whom anv fruitful coMaboration wdl ultimatelv depend. 




